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>tfHE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY.i<_ 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 


IN GENERAL LITERATURE. :. Tue Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latin-Screntiric Courss. 3. Tus Course 


IL 
ix ScrENCE AND " ; ‘ 
Il. IN TECHNOLOGY. 1. Tue Course iw Crvit Enctvexrinc. 2. Tue Course 1n MecHanicat ENGINEERING. 3, 


t: Tue Courses 1n Mininc Encingerinc anpj Meratiurcy. 5. Tue Course iv Exvecrricat Encinerrinc. 6. Tue | 


1n ANALYTICAL an EMISTRY. 
COMBINED 


'URSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to | 


study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which des sabeticused studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
u the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 


two years 
ony ten abe for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 


; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 


course ; 
training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





HE ExtswortH Company take pleasure in advising you of the 
publication of a new Series of Vertical Writing Books | 


entitled e eee 


Ellsworth’s Current Copy Books 


in Six Graded Numbers, arranged on a new plan for Topical Instruction 
in connection with or without e e ee 


rT S 
[Illustrated Lessons and [_ectures on Penmanship 


by the same experienced author, to which references are specifically given 
for teaching each copy. These copy books are bound in the Patent 
Reversible style so well adapted to writing uses. Samples of the first five 
numbers mailed on receipt of 25c. Early examination is desirable with 
view of iftroduction the coming school term. Address, 


The Ellsworth Company, Publishers, 


127 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


To insert a pointea HAH N EMAN yore ora 


instrument and eject of Chicago 
the pen from the The Largest and Best Equipped Homeopathic 
Medical College in the World. 
holder, to prevent the 
. : The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens September 14, 1898. 
ink from flowing back The College curriculum embraces the following features : 
into the holder and 1. A Four-Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 
soiling the fingers, lege Staff. 
3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics each and 
Samples on receipt every week of the Season 
of return postage, 4. During the Year Ending April 1, 1897, there were Treated 
Ask f. Vertical Pe. in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 29,854 cases. 
SK lor wa ens 5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped 
Me a7 u ghly PP 
0. o/. borateries. 
For announcement and Sample Copy of Clinique, address the 
Registrar, JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., C. H. VILAS, M. 
D., Dean, 2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 9-6 








450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by the Col- | 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION AT BELLEFONTE. 





HE Forty-third Session of the State 

Teachers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia was called to order in the court house 
at Bellefonte, on Tuesday, July 5, 1898, 
at 10:30 a. m., by the President, Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Prof. Adam Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, 
led the Association in singing ‘‘All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Laurie, of the Presby- 
terian church of Bellefonte, read a portion 
of Scripture from the book of Proverbs 
and offered prayer. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


D. F. Fortney, esq., of Bellefonte, then 
made the following address: 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Association ; By the partiality of the 
majority of the Executive committee I have 
been assigned, in connection with one or 
our most distinguished citizens, to bid you 
welcome toour community. Whether what 
has been done is as much or all that ought 
to have been done to make your stay among 
us as pleasant as it should be, we leave you 
to judge as you leave us. The hotels have 
undertaken to see that you are properly fed 
and lodged. It is, of course, a great pleas- 


ure for any community to bid welcome to 
an organization, association, or body of 
citizens who are willing to pay their own 
way. They are so much easier entertained. 
In this respect we are just like other people 
or communities. 

It may not be out of place to say, in order 





that you may know something of us, that 
the town is now 103 years and one month 
old—so that we are getting along in years 
and are entitled, or soon will be, to be con- 
sidered an ancient town. 

Our citizenship is as distinguished, per- 
haps more so, than that of any interior town 
in the State. We have furnished to the 
highest judicial tribunal of the common- 
wealth two judges whose homes were in 
the town. Here was born and practically 
brought up Robt. J. Walker, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States 
under President Polk. Andrew Gregg, for 
16 years a member of congress and then 
United States Senator, lived ‘here. William 
Bigler was a printer here before he gave up 
his job to be Governor, as was also his 
brother John, who went to California and 
became Governor there. Bishop Morris, of 
Oregon, was also a Bellefonte man. 

We do not only boast of the fact that the 
present Governor of the Commonwealth 
was and is one of our citizens, but that be- 
fore him two men who were called by their 
fellow citizens to fill the same exalted posi- 
tion were citizens of our town. Curtin, 
Beaver and Hastings are the men we spe- 
cially boast of, and well we might, for they 
have honored us and the commonwealth by 
the manner in which they have discharged 
the great public duties devolved upon them. 

There is one thing that can be said, 
in speaking of the Governors who came im- 
mediately from this town, and that is, that 
they have all been earnest supporters, faith- 
ful helpers and promoters of the Public 
Schools of the State. Every measure look- 
ing to their advancement, received their 
speedy and unqualified approval. 
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Whatever great deeds they have done or 
whatever great measures they have ap- 
proved, none will be more lasting in its 
effect upon the people or result in more good 
to the commonwealth than the measures re- 
lating to the Public Schools which have 
received their approval and become part of 
the law relating to the same great system. 

Our citizenship has always been substan- 
tial. We believe that it ranks well, not to 
be too egotistical, with that of any portion 
of the State. Besides those who have been 
mentioned by way of Judges and Governors, 
among the clergy we have at least four 
D. D.’s and one LL. D. I would not like 
to say that the D. D.’s and LL. D.’s are 
getting us to heaven any faster or more 
certainly than the plain preachers, but they 
are here and should be mentioned. 

For yourselves you will see that nature 
has been lavish in the beautiful scenery 
with which she has clothed our hills and 
mountains and spread out at every turn. 
From any of our hills (and it is good exer- 
cise to climb them), you will obtain fine 
views. If any of you are fond of a good 
walk before breakfast, and care to get out 
about half-past four o’clock and walk to 
what is known as “‘ Point McCoy,’’ you will 
have a view that will repay the time and 
trouble. 

One thing besides we should not fail to 
mention, and that is the beautiful spring 
from which the town is supplied with the 
coolest and purest water of any town in the 
State. Always clear and sparkling as you 
will see it—never affected by drought or 
storm. Steadily, year in and year out, it 
discharges over 14,000 gallons of water per 
minute. Discovered in its native purity, 
gushing out of the ground. and pouring 
over the rocks, surrounded by magnificent 
forests, by Talleyrand, the distinguished 
French diplomatist, near the close of a hot 
August day in 1792, he gave it the name of 
‘* Beautiful Fountain,’’ and from this came 
the name of our town. 

On the 6th day of August, 1867, at Io a. 
m., this Association convened in this place 
in the same room we now occupy. It was 
the Fourteenth Anniversary of the Associa- 
tion. Prof. W. F. Wyers, I think of the 
West Chester Academy, was President. 
Among the distinguished men then present, 
and who took part in the discussions were 
Thomas H. Burrowes, J. P. Wickersham, 
the Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
the State—both of whom have gone to their 
final account, but surely their works do live 
after them—and Prof. Edward Brooks, now 
Dr. Brooks and Superintendent of the 
schools in the City of Philadelphia, at that 
time principal of the Normal School at Mill- 
ersville; Prof. and Mrs. J. P. McCaskey, of 
Lancaster, and Henry Houck, of Lebanon, 
were also here. Among the citizens of the 
town who were members of the Association 
were H. N. McAlister, an eminent lawyer ; 
John H. Orvis, afterwards President Judge 
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of the Courts of Common Pleas, and a lawyer 
whose equals were few indeed; and D. G. 
Bush, a prosperous and influential business 
man. These men areall dead. Among the 
living of the town who were here then, and 
are here now, were Gen. Jas. A. Beaver, who, 
as you will know, has since been Governor, 
and is now one of the Judges of the Superior 
Court, a man who has left his impress on 
the annals of the State at every turn. No 
good work in the community seems to go 
well without his helping hand, and it is al- 
ways given most cheerfully. My own in- 
significant name was alsoontheroll. Like 
the others I was not teaching; so I must 
have paid my fees and become a member out 
of pure love ofthe cause. Among the teach- 
ers from the county was Gen. John Frazer, 
at that time President of what is now State 
College, a man of great learning and a royal 
teacher. He died some few years ago al- 
most unnoticed in the City of Allegheny. 
There were 209 teachers from Pennsylvania, 
and nine from other States in attendance at 
that meetiug. 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
2. M. Magee, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of the county, at that time, and a 
response was made by Prof. A. N. Raub. 
The questions discussed were varied and in- 
teresting. The first question was, ‘‘ The 
Institute, County and District,’’ a question 
which excites some discussion even to this 
day. On Thursday morning the question of 
‘‘Compulsory Attendance’’ was taken up. 
The discussion seems to have occupied the 
whole forenoon, and was participated in by 
Profs. W. H. Parker cad J. C. Gilchrist, 
Drs. Burrowes and Wickersham, and many 
others. Dr. Wickersham closed his argu- 
ment by saying: ‘‘ This question lies at the 
very foundation of our government, and it 
seems very clear that this doctrine is a 
European anomaly opposed to our demo- 
cratic and republican idea of government, 
and therefore officially and privately I am 
opposed to it.’’ This conclusion seems to 
have been the prevailing idea of the meet- 
ing. But the discussion was kept up, and 
in 1895, after a period of 28 years, the demo- 
cratic and republican idea of government 
was so modified as to permit a law to be 
placed on our statute-books, providing for 
compulsory attendance upon public schools. 

General Frazer, already mentioned, must 
have been a great favorite with the Associ- 
ation. On Tuesday evening he delivered 
an address on ‘‘ The Analysis of Nature 
from which to deduce a System of Educa- 
tion.’’ And on Thursday evening, the 
minutes state that on motion of Prof. Allen, 
General Frazer was invited to address the 
meeting and responded in an address of an 
hour’s length, which was full of interest 
and instruction, and was listened to with 
the greatest attention. In the address of 
Tuesday evening he laid down some theo- 
ries on education which never grow old 
Three things, said he, are essential, ‘‘ Phys 
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ical Nature and a knowledge of it; Self, and 
knowledge of it; God, and, so far as it can 
be obtained, a knowledge of Him. These 
are the three factors with which we must 
deal. They are all necessary, must go to- 
gether, and neither can supply the place of 
another. No human being can be properly 
educated who is not educated in each of 
these things. Many get no knowledge 
whatever of physical nature, and how many 
blunders they make! They have no know- 
ledge of plants or animals around them, 
and are as helpless in the presence of God’s 
creatures on earth as if just arrived from 
Mars or Jupiter. Then we need in addition 
to this the knowledge of self and God. How 
shall such knowledge be imparted? Here 
we cannot reason safely without going 
humbly to the school of life—God’s school. 
What qualities characterize successful men 
wherever found? Every successful being 
in the world, whether in the direction of 
good or evil, has the faculty of observation. 
Oh, give the young the eye that sees! Do 
not throw over the eyes of the young the 
veil that makes them blind.’’ 

In speaking of school-room work he said, 
‘* Education in the school-room, I repeat it, 
should be that which will fit the pupil for 
the work of life; hence we pon? athe 
in school exactly as in life. I wish I could 
impress upon teachers the folly of making 
parrots of children, of teaching them to 
memorize when they should be taught to 
see. Go through geometry and teach the 
angles, if you please, with pieces of pie; 
adopt this natural history method, if you 
choose to call it such, in all branches, ex- 
tending it even to mathematics. For my 
own part I never achieved success until I 
struck upon it. I have little confidence in 
the phrase, ‘talent for mathematics.’ Many 
a poor boy, failing to understand the prob- 
lem before him, is called a dunte, when too 
often the name by right would belong to 
the teacher.”’ 

We believe that he was right in all he 
said, and what he then taught is in a meas- 
ure carried out in the advancement that has 
been made in the educational world since 
this address was delivered. 

‘The Relation of Manual Labor to Edu- 
cation ’’ was another subject discussed, and 
while some advancement has been made in 
the industrial line of education, so far as 
the Public Schools are concerned they are 
but little, if at all, in advance in this line 
of what they were thirty years ago. 

Another feature of this session was a visit 
of quite a number of children from the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School at McAllisterville, 
who went through with quite a programme 
of exercises, which was very well received. 

During the various discussions of the 
meeting, frequent reference had been made 
as to how this, that or the other thing was 
done in the New England States, This 
proceeding finally became so distasteful to 
Dr. Wickersham that he could no longer 





contain himself, and with a burst of fervid 
eloquence and masterful expression, amid a 
great storm of applause, he declared 
‘*Pennsylvania, her schools and her citi- 
zens, and history the equal of any, if not 
greater than that of any other State in the 
Union.’’ For this he was heartily congrat- 
ulated by Messrs. McAllister, Orvis and 
others. 

Before the meeting closed Dr. Burrowes 
said it would add very much to the pleasure 
of the Association to know what impression 
it had made upon the people of Bellefonte, 
and called on Mr. McAllister to break the 
ice, who said, ‘‘ It gives me great pleasure 
to say a word upon this subject, unexpected 
as the call happens tobe. I have heard but 
one sentiment expressed in reference to this 
convention, and that is the universal senti- 
ment pervading this community, of the un- 
expected pleasure they have found in this 
convention of leading minds earnestly en- 
gaged in the cause of education. I must 
confess myself that I have been very agree- 
ably disappointed, although my expecta- 
tions were not low, for I already had the 
pleasure of the acquaintance of many of the 
gentlemen here. We have all known the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat ; we 
we have all known Dr. Burrowes as the 
leader in the cause in Common School Edu- 
cation; but with many of us it is the first time 
we have become personally acquainted.”’ 

This very brief and imperfect review of 
what was done by the Association thirty- 
one years ago, may not be exactly what you 
expect by way of an address of welcome. It 
surely is not amiss once in a while to get 
out of the old rut, especially when by so do- 
ing we can learn what our fathers did. We 
learn from this review that with all our 
energy and push as a people, we make very 
slow progress on some questions which are 
of great moment and of vast interest to the 
people. Some of the educational questions 
discussed at that day are as yet unsettled, 
and their importance in relation to matters 
of education is as great as then. 

It certainly is a pleasure to have you meet 
among us. It is hoped that your stay will 
be both pleasant and profitable to you and 
to us. You are engaged in the greatest 
work in the world. Under your care and 
direction come the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of children of the Common- 
wealth at an age when their minds can be 
molded, turned and trained in directions 
which must, necessarily, make them better 
men and women. You deal not so much 
with the physical as with the intellectual 
and immortal side of our nature, and your 
work cannot be measured by what is done 
in this life. Let me close this welcome by 
a quotation which seems to fit exactly the 
work and the life of the faithtul teacher : 
Brother, do cares and perplexities lower? 

Press on! 
Ne’er yield to Despair, even one golden hour; 


Press on! 
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Press on, falter not! Let thy heart never fail; 
Though troubles may throng thee and doubts 
may assail, 
The high, noble purpose shall ever prevail : 
Press on! 
Sister, the seed that thou sowest dies not, 
Press on! 
Rich shall be thy reward, though toilsome thy 
lot ; Press on! 
What in childhood is sown, in youth’s season 
will spring, 
In manhood its fruit to maturity bring: 
Embrace not Despair, but to Hope ever cling; 
Press on ! 
The battle of life must be earnestly fought; 
Press on ! 
Flag not, falter not, in action or thought; 
Press on ! 
Though thy zeal and thy triumph by bards be 
unsung, 
And thy name on Fame’s trumpet not loudly be 
rung, 


Yet thy words shall re-echo distant ages among ; 
Press on! 


Ex-Governor James A. Beaver made 
the following address of welcome: 

Nearly a generation ago, when I served 
on the committee of entertainment for this 
Association, we knew just what it meant to 
welcome the members to the hospitality of 
our town. I do not know exactly what it 
means now— probably reduced rates at 
hotels. [Laughter.] Everything has be- 
come so pervaded with the commercial spirit 
that even the preachers turn up their noses 
at private chicken and prefer the hotels at 
$1.50 a day. All the same, we would be 
glad to welcome to our homes some of these 
representative teachers. It is no affectation 
to say that the community extends a hearty 
welcome to those engaged in the work en- 
trusted to you, as you come together to con- 
sider what is best for the schools, and there- 
fore for the commonwealth. 

We hear a good deal of talk of the conflict 
between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin races. 
I rather sympathize with the crank at Phil- 
adelphia yesterday, who declared he had 
originated the Anglo-American scheme and 
sent it tothe queen—and he knew she got 
it, because Chamberlain’s work was based 
upon it. [Laughter.] There is an idea in that 
of which it is worth while for teachers to take 
account. The combination that is to win in 
the coming century will be Anglo-American 
—for the American is no longer only Anglo- 
Saxon, he has absorbed much more than 
that, and will furnish his peculiar elements 
to the combination. It is your vocation to 
prepare the way for the time to come, when 
the Anglo-American language will be the 

reat language study of generations; and 
in all schools, and especially high schools, 
we should ge giving to our own tongue at 
least as careful and scientific study as we 
do to the tongues of those people who in the 
providence of God are being blotted from 
the face of the earth. It is your office 
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to develop this language and all that lies 
behind it ; for when we speak of a language 
we think of whatever makes the nation great 
and forceful. It is not long since a diplo- 
mat could not do without the French lan- 
guage, which was universally used at courts; 
then the German made its way to the front; 
now that day is passing away, and our 
mother-tongue is everywhere, and is to be 
brought up to the best and most of which 
language is capable. It is as rich in expres- 
sion, in history, in literature, as any other, 
and why not emphasize its study, both to 
liberate the mind and to give expression to 
great ideas? And it is a growing language 
besides—if you do not believe it, look at the 
new dictionary, with ‘‘75,000 words not found 
in any other.”’ 

Are we only vaporing about the combina- 
tion which is to make universal this Anglo- 
American language? Stop a moment in the 
rush of events, and look about you. The 
map of the world is being made all over by 
the victories of Dewey and Schley [ap- 
plause], and when the hour of noon strikes 
Shafter will be thundering at Santiago; and 
behind all this stand America and England. 
These are not things that will be, but things 
that are. The way is being opened for us to 
teach through our language the ideas that 
are back of it—self-government, liberal 
thought, broad views. 

What are we doing in this direction? Can 
you lay your hand upon a well-conceived, 
well-considered curriculum for the high 
schools from one end of Pennsylvania to the 
other? How near have we come to the idea 
that there ought to be one standard for high 
schools, and one that should bring up our 
boys and girls to the doors of our colleges? 
The high school ought not to be an unknown 
or variable quantity, and is not where the 
state has brought its common schools into 
proper relation with the higher institutions. 
It would be well if we could send out men 
from the State College to get the exact facts 
in this matter. Or why not have this Asso- 
ciation make a committee to construct an 
ideal curriculum for all our high schools, so 
they may do their best for the children of the 
people? This is not difficult, but entirely 
practical, and I commend it to your consid- 
eration. 

We need to emphasize things distinctively 
American, especially since other nations are 
growing into appreciation of the value of our 
co-operation. Education must keep abreast 
of modern war-ships and rapid-firing guns. 
It is our business to place and keep Penn- 
Sylvania in the front rank of the sisterhood 
of states, and in that work I bid you God 
speed. Again I extend you our hearty wel- 
come. [Applause. | 

The President remarked that Hon. 
Henry Houck, of the School Department, 
who had been chosen to make response 
to the welcome, had been very ill, and 
had not recovered sufficiently to be pres- 
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ent. He, therefore called upon Hon. 
John A. M. Passmore, perhaps the oldest 
member present, who made the following 


RESPONSE. 


This is an embarrassing position. There 
is only one Houck, and no one can fill his 
place. [Laughter and applause.] But I 
must protest against being ranked as the 
‘‘oldest’’ member; Dr. McCaskey outranks 
me, and probably several others. True, I 
have been a member here for more than 30 
years, and have been connected with the 
public schools in some capacity for 57 years 
—first as pupil, then teacher, then director, 
and last but not least, as missionary. 
[Laughter.] I am gratified to have the 
opportunity of speaking on this occasion; in 
time past I took active part in these meet- 
ings, but since engaging in my present busi- 
ness I seem to have been tabooed, for what 
reason I do not understand—for it would 
seem the man should give tone to the busi- 
ness, rather than the business to the man. 
I remember this town over 30 years ago, and 
a spelling match at which I assisted. The 
first speaker of to-day was floored by ‘‘ con- 
science’’ [laughter], and I failed to remem- 
ber ‘‘ Ecclesiastes ’’—I could have managed 
a New Testament name like Matthew 
{laughter}. A twelve year old girl was the 
last survivor on one side, James Rankin, 
father-in-law of Gov. Hastings on the other, 
and our sympathy was with the girl, of 
course; but she went down. 

The pictures on these walls recall other 
memories. The last time I saw Thaddeus 
Stevens, he denounced Abraham Lincoln in 
unmeasured terms because he would not 
proclaim emancipation. I remember Bur- 
rowes well; and I remember walking four 
miles through the dust from Millersville to 
Lancaster to hear Andrew G. Curtin, the 
great war Governor, of whom this commu- 
nity has reason to be proud. [Applause. | 
I have served under Gov. Beaver too. He 
once sent mein company with another young 
man, who is now Governor, to size up a 
crowd of rioters at Altoona; we reported that 
it would be ruinous to fire upon the rioters, 
and I still think that was good judgment. 
Gov. Beaver acted upon our suggestion. 

Where are all the men and women who 
met here 31 years ago? I know of only two 
who are living. One is here, Dr. McCaskey; 
the other, Prof. W. H. Parker, is principal 
of a grammar school in Philadelphia, and is 
as sure as of old that all the world is wrong 
pedagogicaily but himself, [Laughter. ] 

Iam glad to be here, even under disad- 
vantageous circumstances; but am sorry 
there is not a larger attendance. There are 
several things I hope to hear discussed. 
The Normal School people begin to reckon 
me an ‘‘old fogy,’’ but there are some 


things on that line that need to be spoken 
of. Then there is the matter of taxation. 
People will pay taxes cheerfully if they get 
an equivalent forthem. It was not the idea 





of the great appropriation to reduce taxa- 
tion, but toimprovetheschools. Yet many 
counties raise less money than before, and I 
hear of one district that levied zo tax, and 
having $17 left after paying its debts, turned 
over the balance to the supervisor of roads. 
[Laughter.] Itisnolaughing matter. Ifwe 
are going to let the State furnish all the funds 
to run our schools, there is but one step be- 
yond—for the State to take entire charge of 
the schools. You and I are not ready for 
that; we know it is best to keep the man- 
agement of our school affairs in the local 
districts, and the less Harrisburg has to do 
with them the better. [Laughter.] The 
worst that can happen is for the people to 
grow careless about the schools, as they will 
do if their responsibility is removed. 

We want better preparation of teachers. 
We ought to be ashamed of going to Maine 
or Massachusetts when we want a high 
school principal. The generosity of the 
State has set the Normal Schools on their 
feet, and they should prepare us teachers 
for this higher work. [Applause.] We want 
these places filled by Pennsylvania men 
and women who know and love their State 
and its history. It is annoying to see the 
lower schools taught by our own people, 
while we send away for teachers for the 
higher grades. This is all wrong and must 
be remedied. [Applause.] If the Normal 
Schools as now constituted cannot do this 
work, they should be reorganized. Look to 
your laurels, Normal Schools. 


The President said that next to these 
eloquent addresses the enrollment of 
those present was the most important 
duty of the hour, and for that purpose 
the morning session was adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


\ USIC—‘‘ Slumber Song,”’’ led by Prof. 
I Smith, was the first exercise, after 
which Supt. Herbert S. Putnam, of 
Bradford county. 


RURAL SCHOOLS—THEIR PAST AND 
FUTURE. 

We read that, ‘‘ The present is the living 
sum total of the while past,’’ and that 
‘‘The future is purchased by the present,’’ 
and that ‘‘Futurity is the great concern of 
mankind.’’ 

The rural school of the past in my native 
county dates from the days of the oldest in- 
habitants now living, and if we may believe 
them their schools were very crude indeed. 
In those days when the modern inventions 
existed only in dreams and imagination, 
when the country was new, and the neces- 
sity of training the mind was overlooked in 
the effort to provide for the physical wants 
of man, little attention was given to the 
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cause of education. As a natural conse- 
quence the first schools were hardly worthy 
of the name; the term was short, the build- 
ings poor, and the teacher’s chief qualifica- 
tion was physical strength and lack of fear. 
If he did not at once demonstrate his ability 
and willingness to flog the largest boy in 
his school, the chances were the large boys 
would flog him and the school term come 
to an untimely end. 

Of course there were exceptions to the 
conditions mentioned, but as a rule muscle 
predominated over mind. 

The schools of the next generation were 
much improved. The population of the 
rural districts was greatly increased, indus- 
tries sprang up, small towns were formed 
and many new school-houses were built, 
better teachers were employed and some 
attempts at supervision were made. Teach- 
ers were required to hold certificates of 
qualification, the modern township system 
was adopted and laws enacted for its en- 
forcement. 

While much progress was made over the 
first schools, yet their many faults are most 
conspicuous when compared with the rural 
schools of to-day. Then the pupil received 
little more than memory drill, now he re- 
ceives training which aims at the harmoni- 
ous development of all his powers. Then 
the teacher did most of the pupil’s thinking, 
now he endeavors above everything else to 
lead the pupil to think for himself. Then 
little more was attempted than writing, 
reading, spelling and arithmetic; now in ad- 
dition to these the pupil acquires a knowl- 
edge of grammar, geography, U. S. history, 
physiology and in many cases some one or 
more of the higher branches. 

If there is any truth in the assertion, and 
I am not willing to admit that there is, that 
the lad of to-day cannot spell or read as well 
as his grandfather did, it is because his 
grandfather did little else in his school days 
than to spell and read. 

The schools of this period had the inspira- 
tion of numbers, but were sadly deficient in 
methods of teaching, in school appliances, 
buildings and grounds. The sentiment of 
the community that the three ‘‘ R’s’’ were 
all that one needed to get on in the world 
made the training one-sided and superficial, 
and in consequence our fathers, whose only 
education was received in the rural schools, 
write very poor letters, confuse the king’s 
English and are handicapped in many ways 
in the battle of life. 

One great hindrance to progress in the 
rural schools of the past was the practice of 
dividing the term into summer and winter 
schools with a change of teachers at the be- 
ginning of each. The winter schools were 
taught by persons who would deem it effem- 
inate and unprofitable for them to be thus 
employed in summer. Young girls and boys 
whose physical strength unfitted them for 
manual labor, were usually selected to teach 
the summer schools. At the beginning of 
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each winter term the pupils were turned 
back, and at the end of the three or four 
months the school was in session, had made 
but little advance over the former year. 
While this review tended somewhat to thor- 
oughness, it was pernicious in the extreme. 
As I have already said, great stress was 
placed on spelling, and with the incentive of 
spelling matches, wonderful feats in oral 
spelling were sometimes accomplished. I 
have had some experience in this phase of 
education, and I verily believe that while 
this subject is poorly taught at the present 
day, its practical results are better than in 
the good old days when so much attention 
was given to oral spelling and so little 
knowledge of the meaning of words was ac- 
quired. If time would permit, I would like 
to pronounce a list of words which our les- 
sons contained and which it was sometimes 
my lot to master sufficiently well to vanquish 
my enemies by standing throughout the en- 
gagement while my opponents went down 
one by one and I was awarded the palm of 
victory. I do not say that this often hap- 
pened, but the illustration is not wholly 
imaginary. But now, alas! those long diffi- 
cult words are not the ones which give me 
trouble. They never came into my vocabu- 
lary at all, and the few small words I can use 
are fewer and smaller from the fact that 
spelling was so poorly taught in the good 
old days. Theory should always be accom- 
panied by practice to be of much benefit to 
the pupil. A close relation should exist be- 
tween the reading lesson, the spelling lesson, 
and the grammar lesson, and the united aim 
of all three should be totrain systematically 
the pupil to a proper use of the English lan- 
guage, 

One fault of rural school teachers, pres- 
ent as well as past, is to allow pupils to 
read in books much in advance of their 
ability to pronounce words. The free text 
book law has done much to correct this evil, 
but there is still room in all our schools for 
future improvement in the teaching of read- 
ing. 

The County Institute, the Normal School, 
the Academy and the High School have 
done much to improve the rural schoois 
and to create a healthy school sentiment, 
which is the foundation of all progress in 
education. 

The problem which confronts the rural 
districts is made more difficult of solution 
on account of the great change of population 
which is taking place inthe country. The 
cities and large towns have attracted so 
many of the younger generation that in 
many districts the schools are almost de- 
populated, and with largely decreased num- 
bers it is much more difficult to maintain 
interest and keep the schools progressive. 
While this circumstance has led to an ap- 
parent decadence, there has been at the 
same time an advanced step taken. In 
some states neighboring districts have 
learned the advantage of consolidation. 
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Together they employ a competent man as 
Superintendent, and as a result the rural 
district schools in many places enjoy the 
advantages of supervision not inferior to 
that in many city schools. The plan is 
working admirably in Massachusetts, as is 
evidenced by the statement of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education. Speaking 
of schools that have been consolidated, he 
says, ‘‘We know that the children have 
better buildings, better teachers, and better 
equipments.’’ In our own State we are 
now permitted to consolidate schools and 
provide for the transportation of pupils at 
the expense of the district when it can be 
done without increasing the expense. 
Wherever this has been attempted I be- 
lieve it has produced satisfactory results. 
I believe, however, that what is most 
needed at the present time is better teach- 
ers, a uniform course of study and closer 
supervision. There may come a time when 
we shall have the central graded school that 
we hear so much about, in each township, 
and thus reap all the advantages of the bor- 
ough and city ; when the children will be 
carried to school as farmers now carry their 
milk to the creamery; when comfortable 
conveyances will bring the children from 
the whole township and deliver them safe to 
their homes at the close of the day. But I 
fear nature did not have this in mind when 
she formed a great part of the country in 
Pennsylvania, of which it can be said as was 
said of Vermont, that the theee-legged stool 
was there invented because there was no 
place for the fourth leg. Good roads will 
necessarily precede this scheme in the 
mountainous districts of Bradford county, 
although we are going to be in the proces- 
sion when the change occurs. We are sup- 
plied with charts and blocks, and for the 
next few years we will not need to expend 
our money for anything that will not be for 
the public good. 

The rural schools need teachers who are 
as competeut as the teachers of our bor- 
oughs and cities, and their services must 
receive adequate compensation. The rural 
schools of the future must have teachers 
who have had special training, and pos- 
sess an adaptability to teach. Superinten- 
dents must raise the standard for the provi- 
sional certificates. The State, I believe, 
should fix an age qualification, and laws 
must be enacted which will make the author- 
ity more centralinits natnre. Iam not sure 
but that the system of California in paying 
the teachers’ salartes from the State treasury 
is the right one. It is a fact to be lamented 
that there is great waste in Pennsylvaniain 
the expenditure of the public money forthe 
schools. And it is almost impossible under 
our present system to raise the standard of 
the school above the educational sentiment 
of the community. With the proper laws 
on our statute books, it seems to me we 
could have have our school affairs so di- 
rected from Harrisburg that the State Su- 





perintendent would be approximately as 
close to the rural school as the superinten- 
dent of the large city is to the schools under 
his control. Iam a firm believer in organi- 
zation, and hold that the General should 
have authority over the whole army. If his 
authority had been supreme the schools of 
our great Commonwealth would have libra- 
ries instead of charts, dictionaries instead of 
blocks, and snitable furniture instead of 
relief maps and globes; our school buildings 
would be decent and in order, and for the 
most part located on suitable ground. 
Teachers would be employed, knowing that 
their only chance of being retained would 
depend on doing good work, and that supe- 
rior work would be suitably rewarded. 

The need of closer supervision is most 
imperative. The visits of the County Su- 
perintendent are wholly inadequate for the 
needs of the ruralschools. inthe county of 
Bradford, with its four hundred and eighty 
schools, the rural teacher knows full well 
that once the Superintendent has crossed 
her tbreshhold she need fear no further in- 
trusion from him during the year at least. 
To be effective, visitation must be frequent, 
and fifty schools will give the careful super- 
visor enough to do. In my own county, 
for the year ending June, 1897, the rural 
schools had an average daily attendance of 
about seventeen pupils for each, while the 
graded schools had an average daily atten- 
dance of thirty-three. Now, if by consoli- 
dation the schools could be reduced one- 
third, each rural teacher would still have 
less pupils than the teacher in the borough 
schools, and if the saving of money were 
properly applied, her salary could be in- 
creased ten dollars per month. The loss in 
the appropriation by thus reducing the 
number of schools would be offset by the 
expense thus saved for fuel and repairs, and 
we would still have under the present sys- 
tem of distribution of the State appropria- 
tion, an increase of four or five thousand dol- 
lars toexpend for district supervision which 
would give every district school as much at- 
tention as is now giventhe boroughs. All 
the additional expense required to be met by 
taxation would be the cost of transporting 
the pupils where the distance is too great 
for them to provide for themselves. 

The first step to closer supervision is a 
uniform course of study and the consequent 
grading of the pupils. This has already 
been done in many states, and is in practice 
in some counties in Pennsylvania. A 
course of study to be effective and perma- 
nent must be adopted by the school board 
in each district, and its provisions en- 
forced by the Superintendent. Pupils will 
then study the different branches with a 
purpose in view, and no longer will the 
training be so one-sided as at present. 
When once an attempt at uniformity is 
made, the benefit of closer supervision will 
become so apparent that sentiment will 
favor the combining of districts for this 
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purpose, as is now done so successfully in 
Massachusetts. 

Under each district superintendent, and 
centrally located, should be at least one 
township high school maintained according 
to existing laws, supported in part by ap- 

ropriation which we hope our next legis- 
ature in its wisdom will see fit to grant. 

The rural schools of the future, I believe, 
will contain teachers trained for their work. 
The power of the child mind will be properly 
developed and the teaching will be progres- 
sive and systematic. Much of the work in 
rural schools at present is done in haphazard 
fashion, and there is a decided lack of pur- 

ose, accompanied by very poor results. 

he frequent change of teachers is a great 
drawback to advancement, and directors 
sometimes appear to regard the school as 
existing for the benefit of the teacher rather 
than the teacher for the school. Teachers 
are employed on account of relationship or 
through sympathy rather than for any es- 
pecial fitness for training the minds of chil- 
dren. The examination of the County Sup- 
erintendent is chiefly on knowledge of the 
branches, and a provisional certificate is not 
always positive evidence of fitness to teach. 
Teachers known to be absolute failures 
ought not to be licensed, however well they 
may be qualified by certificate markings; 
but it is impossible for the Superintendent 
to know the work of every teacher under his 
charge well enough to pass judgment on her 
ability to successfully manage any school 
for which she may be legally employed when 
once the certificate is granted. However, I 
believe, that much of the inefficiency of our 
rural schools can be justly charged to the 
Superintendent. The standard of qualifica- 
tion is high or low as he chooses to make it, 
and no certificate in these days should be 
granted toa pare who has not a thorough 
knowledge of the branches to be taught, be 
he ever so fine a disciplinarian or ever so 
popular in the community. The Superin- 
tendent who endeavors to secure votes for his 
re-election by licensing unqualified teachers 
is not worthy of his position and is unfit for 
a place in the ranks of educators. 

A writer in one of our leading educational 
journals says, ‘‘Every stripling who has 
passed four years within the walls of a col- 
tg every dissatisfied clerk who has not 
ability enough to manage the trifling con- 
cerns of a common retail shop, every young 
farmer who obtains in the winter a short 
vacation from the toils of summer, in short 
every young person who is conscious of his 
imbecility in other business, esteems him- 
self fully competent to train the ignorance 
and weakness of infancy into all the virtue 
and power and wisdom of maturer years.’’ 
The truth contained in this assertion is the 
reason for the low estimation of the profes- 
sion of teaching in our country districts. It 
is for this reason that wages are low and 
teachers are obliged to work for what they 
can get, and good teachers find so little to 
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encourage them in their efforts to improve 
the schools. In my judgment these evils 
must be corrected by supervision, by raising 
the standard of the teaching profession, and 
as a natural consequence better salaries will 
follow. There must be a general uplift in 
educational matters. Normal schools must 
strengthen their courses, and persons who 
have no aptitude for teaching must not be 
graduated by them with the authority to 
teach. County Superintendents must not re- 
commend Normal graduates for the second 
diploma unless they have some knowledge 
of their success. State Boards of Examiners 
must insist on candidates coming up toa 
required standard, and laws must be enacted 
to require the State appropriation to be used 
for the improvement of the schools, obliging 
each school district to raise at least an 
amount by taxation equal to the sum do- 
nated them by the State, and make it alsoa 
condition that suitable salaries be paid. Di- 
rectors must pay teachers according to their 
worth and the work to be done, schools 
must be consolidated wherever practicable, 
and there must be school libraries accessible 
toall. The rural school of the future must 
be equal in every respect to our best borough 
schools. Directors must be paid for their 
work and must make report of their visita- 
tion and labors to some higher authority to 
get pay for the work done, and some educa- 
tional qualification must be prescribed to 
render persons eligible for the office. The 
school term must be lengthened, the com- 
pulsory law must be amended to cover the 
whole term, and better provision must be 
made for children without homes. Truancy 
schools must be established, and there must 
be a revival of educational sentiment all 
along the line, and then and not till then 
will the rural school problem be solved. 
With the rural school raised to its proper 
place in the educational world, the whole 
country will be much benefited thereby. 
Supt. H. E. RAxsty, of Tioga county, 
said the general agitation of this question 
of the rural schools has come none too 
soon—they have been neglected and need 
attention—yet, perhaps, we are inclined 
to take too pessimistic a view of their 
real condition, the tendency being to 
Edu- 
cational growth seems a slow process, and 
yet if we compare the rural school of to-day 
with that of thirty years ago, there has 
been a substantial progress on all lines. 
When he was a pupil, and later on a 
young teacher, little attention was paid 
to pupils’ health and comfort, and conve- 
nience in school buildings was searcely 
even thought of. We had poor text- 
books, poor or indifferent teaching, little 
professional zeal. A Normal graduate in 
a rural school was rare indeed. Appara- 
tus was absent or at best defective, and 
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one who suggested a school library 
would have been regarded as a lunatic. 
To-day there is evidence of a forward 
movement on all lines—improved build- 
ings inside and out, lengthened term, free 
and uniform text-books, greater public 
interest in the schools; libraries are mul- 
tiplying; we have better quailfied teach- 
ers, therefore better instructors; he knew 
some places where as many as half the 
teachers are Normal graduates, trained 
by professional study. All this means 
progress, and if we believe the Superin- 
tendent’s reports, every year of the last 
thirty-five has been a great advance on its 
predecessor [laughter], so we must be 
an immense distance ahead of the old 
times. 

Assuming that progress has been made, 
the question comes up, Are the rural 
schools of to-day doing what they 
should? Well, they have not reached 
perfection ; and one weak place is the 
lack of proper encouragement. For good 
schools, you need a healthy school senti- 
ment. Good buildings, even good teach- 
ers, need the moral support of an inter- 
ested, enthusiastic community. We have 
reached the people’s pockets, but we 
must reach their hearts as well before 
our work will approach the ideal. What 
has been accomplished is ground for 
hope in the future. 

The drift into cities takes away many 
promising pupils from the rural schools 
to the graded schools of the cities and 
towns. It is in the nature of things that 
those who can do so should seek the 
towns—they find better lawyers and doc- 
tors, better schools and churches, greater 
convenience every way; but after all, the 
advantage of the graded over the rural 
school is more pfominent in appearance 
than in reality. Given a good school- 
house reasonably equipped with applian- 
ces, and a competent teacher, there is no 
better place to study the common or the 
higher branches than the rural school. 
[Applause.] There is closer sympathy 
between teacher and taught, less dis- 
traction from the outside, easier advance- 
ment of pupils according to ability in the 
country school than in the graded sys- 
tems of cities and boroughs. We have 


pleasant suggestion of the ideal schools 
of the future—the central high school, 
with transportation for pupils; consoli- 
dation of rural schools; libraries; well 
qualified teachers; uniform course, and 
close supervision. 


We hope these good 
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times are not far distant, and these im- 
provements will help many places; but 
there are districts where consolidation is 
impracticable, and there will always be 
many small rural schools. 

Our greatest needs are longer term and 
better salaries for teachers. If the rural 
school is to compete with the graded, and 
its graduates are to be the equals of those 
of the city grammar grade, the minimum 
term will have to be increased to eight or 
nine months, and salaries of teachers 
made more nearly uniform. In many 
country schools, excellent teachers are 
doing good work, but not their best, be- 
cause they are not fully content with their 
situation, and much energy is expended 
in seeking a better place, with longer 
term and more adequate salary. When 
the rural teacher shall receive the same 
salary as the city teacher of the same 
grade, making the places equally desira- 
ble and respected, the solution of the 
rural school problem will not be distant. 
The teacher is the important factor in 
every school; how to secure a supply of 
competent teachers for rural schools has 
been the problem, but it is now solving 
itself, with longer terms and better sala- 
ries. It is a wonder that with wages 
down to $150 a year, so many capable, 
enthusiastic, self-sacrificing people are 
found teaching rural schools. 

The new distribution of State appro- 
priation works to the advantage of the 
rural districts as compared to cities. If 
the schools get the advantage, that is 
very well; but there are places where the 
increase is used solely to decrease taxa- 
tion. One district reduces its term to 
six months and salary to $20, pays all 
out of State appropriation, and levies no 
local tax. Of course this is exceptional, 
but there are too many who work along 
that line. How are weto help this under 
existing law? Legislation is needed to 
make sure that the bounty of the State is 
used to help those who are willing to help 
themselves. 

On the whole, while we may never 
reach our ideal of the rural school, we may 
accomplish much by agitation, and the 
future holds out great possibilities. 

Dr. WALLER continued the discussion. 
The paper gave evidence of careful study 
of the rural school, its advantages and its 
shortcomings. He heartily endorsed most 
of its suggestions and would only call at- 
tention to one or two points. First, the 
proposition that there should be more 
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schools: Do we members of the Associa- 
tion, down at the bottom of our hearts, 
really think it desirable that there be 
more schools in the rural districts? It 
often seems as if many people regarded 
cducation as a sort of stimulus, to be 
given at our discretion, in suitable quan- 
tity and at specified times, rather than as 
an exercise of powers, needed from in- 
fancy to old age, as food or nourishment. 
Do we believe that education should be 
constant and continuous—a food rather 
than a medicament? If we recognize 
education as a process of growth, the ele- 
ment of time at once assumes importance; 
we cannot grow oaks in the same time as 
willows and maples, yet we try to evade 
the principle when we come to education. 
If we recognize this truth, why do we 
rest easy with a very mild suggestion that 
it might be well if the school term were 
longer, when we know how many dis- 
tricts are not giving the children what 
they ought to receive? 

We boast of our great appropriation and 
our free books, and well we may; but we 
do not feel so proud when forced to con- 
fess that we are behind all our immediate 
neighbors in length of minimum legal 
term. New York’s minimum is 8 months; 


New Jersey’s 9 months; Ohio is far ahead 
of us, and even Maryland does better 


than we. Are we content that all our 
neighbors shall thus outstrip us? You 
find no six months school term ‘‘down 
east.’’ Across the Atlantic in Germany 
the minimum is 9 months, if not ro. Yet 
we in Pennsyvania are giving our chil- 
dren 6 months instruction, when uni- 
versal experience shows they will grow 
thriftily with 9 months. As you all know, 
some time is lost at starting the term, 
and some at closing; the longer the in- 
terval of solid work, the greater advance- 
ment; hence nine months’ school is worth 
more than 50 per cent. over 6 months. 
One-third of the districts in Pennsylvania 
have but 6 months’ school ; nearly two- 
thirds stop at 7 months. Are these things 
as they ought to be? And are we going 
on discussing needed improvements, while 
we countenance by our silence a system 
that is robbing the children in one-third 
of our districts of fifty per cent. of the in- 
struction they need and have a right to? 

It is time for this Association to rise 
up and make its mark on this question ; 
to demand that this evil shall be reme- 
died, and express its opinion as to how 
and when. No forward step in educa- 
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tional matters has been taken in Penn- 
sylvania in more than forty years that 
was not first championed on the floor of 
the State Teachers’ Association. That 
means that when this body recognizes 
evils, and sets itself to correct them, 
something is likely to be done. Not all 
our resolutions have been enacted into 
law, and of course that is well, for no one 
is always right; but all the good things we 
have got were asked for and agitated by 
this body. So it is especially our duty 
to speak out, if we mean to preserve our 
educational leadership. 

We believe in local control, and would 
be sorry tosee our Pennsylvania plan sup- 
planted by the centralization which pre- 
vails in some states; but there will be 
backward districts, and these must be 
brought up by the more advanced. We 
had to fight for six months, for five 
months, for the right to have schools at 
all; we have come thus far; we know 
that nine months is not only desirable, 
but essential for best results—then let us 
say so, and keep saying so where it will 
count most. As this Association in the 
past exerted its influence upon one 
Legislature after another until point 
after point was gained, so let us do now. 
As we gained the six months, let us 
work for the nine. Delaware county has 
the nine months now; Montgomery, 
Bucks and Chester are coming up to it; 
their children are enjoying the benefits 
all our children need. Our neighboring 
states have recognized the need and pro- 
vided for it; the most intelligent nation 
abroad has long done the same; most of 
our own cities and boroughs have nine 
and ten months’ school; yet these rural 
districts quietly absorb their share of the 
big appropriation, and stick to their six 
months. Is it not time we ask the Legis- 
lature to bring them up with a round 
turn? Let us unitedly set our hearts on 
this, and under the leadership of Dr. 
Schaeffer do all we can, as individuals 
and collectively, to promote this great 
advance. As in the past, if this Associ- 
ation resolves and sticks to it, the result 
will come. 

[Here the speaker ran over the list of 
counties, giving the increase in appropri- 
ation and the number of schools, show- 
ing a gain of $10 to $40 per teacher, and 
continued:] All this the districts receive; 
yet but few have increased term or sala- 
ries, and some have reduced them, so 
as not to tax themselves anything—one 
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had a surplus, and gave it to the road 
supervisors. Is that what should be 
done with the State money? We ought 
to move in this matter, and make clear to 
our representatives that we will gain 50 
per cent. in one-third of our schools by 
putting up the term to 9 months, and that 
we ought to do it mow / ‘They are get- 
ting the money to do it with, and if they 
will not advance voluntarily, let the 
pressure be put on. Take home this 
question in your hearts and consciences, 
and let us no longer have to blush at the 
comparison with other States. What a 
confession, that we have a bigger appro- 
priation than any of our neighbors, but 
ashorter school term! As leaders in the 
educational movement, this body cannot 
afford to pass by this question in silence. 
[ Applause. ] 

Supt. Weaver, of Clearfield county : 
We read that 80 per cent. of the business 
men of Chicago come from the rural dis- 
tricts now: what will happen if the coun- 
try schools are open so much longer ? 

Dr. Waller: You will find that most of 
thos men supplemented their country 
schooling from other sources; but taking 
the argument for all it is worth, if the 
present rural school goes so far, how 
much further will the improved one go? 
—perhaps it will supply the other 20 per 
cent. [Laughter. } 

Dr. Schaeffer: That touches the point. 
I have traced up the history of many of 
these distinguished men who came from 
the country, and in every case I found a 
superior school or a superior teacher 
somewhere along the line. [Applause. ] 
They did not ‘‘get there’ by grubbing 
ag six monthsin the year. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The discussion closed here, and the 
President, calling Vice-President Mackey 
to the chair, made the following report 
from the committee on the 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


To the Members of the Penna. State Teachers’ 

Association : 

At the Bedford meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1891, the Wickersham 
Memorial Committee wasappointed. After 
years of patient work, the Committee has 
collected a goodly sum of money and ex- 
pended it to the honor of the memory of Dr. 
J. P. Wickersham as follows: 

Your Committee has procured an alcove in 
the State Library at Harrisburg, Pa., to be 
known as the ‘‘WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY,’’ in which they have placed all the 
volumes of what may justly be regarded a 





first class, up-to-date library of pedagogical 
literature. In doing this we have expended 
only a partofthefundsinourhands. It was 
thought by your Committee that about $300 
should be sately invested and the interest, 
together with future donations to the fund, 
used to purchase annually the newest and 
best works on teaching. In this way the 
library will remain currently valuable. The 
report of our Treasurer, submitted herewith, 
will explain the financial activities of your 
Committee. It is necessary in this connec- 
tion simply to remind you that the work 
of the committee was a labor of love, and no 
compensation of any sort has been received 
by any member. We submit herewith; a 
printed list of the volumes in the Library 
which are now available, and may be secured 
at any time by any member of the Associa- 
tion through our State Department ot Edu- 
cation. We desire especially to record the 
faithful services of Mr. J. D. Pyott in cata- 
loguing and classifying the Library, and 
publishing the list submitted herewith. 

For the future, your Committee suggests 
that with a view to the permanency and 
value of this Memorial, your Committee be 
discharged, and a Board of Trustees, to have 
charge of the Memorial, be created as fol- 
lows: 

1. That, beginning with 1899, this Associ- 
ation shall annually elect one Trustee of the 
Wickersham Memorial Library, to serve for 
five years. 

2. That the Governor of the Common- 
wealth and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be ¢2-officio members of the Board 
of Trustees. 

3. That for 1898-9 the following be the 
Trustees: Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Mr. J. D. 
Pyott, Mr. John A. M. Passmore, Supt. John 
Morrow, and M. G. Brumbaugh, and these 
five Trustees shall at once organize, receive 
the papers of the Committee, and decide by 
lot which one shall serve for one year, for 
two years, for three years, for four years, and 
for five years; and shall administer the trust 
as faithfully and efficiently as the high char- 
acter of the same warrants. 

The following isa full alphabetical list of 
the Pedagogical Library proper: 


WICKERSHAM PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Abelard and Heloise. . Abby Sage Richardson. 
Abelard and the Origin and Early History 
of Universities. . Gabriel Compayré. 
Alewin. .°. . . . Andrew Fleming West. 
Alexandria and her Schools (See ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Lecturesand Essays’’). Charles Kingsley. 
America, Methods of Education in. 
Alice Zimmerman. 
American Colleges . . Charles F. Thwing. 
American Colleges and American Public. 
Noah Porter. 
American Education . . . Edw. D. Mansfield. 
American Education, Studies in. 
Albert B. Hart. 
American Schools and Colleges, Notes on. 
J. G. Fitch. 
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American Schools and Colleges, Visit to 
Some . Sophia. Jea 
American Teachers and E ducation, 


. nry Barnard. 
; - Romanes. 
. Rooper. 


Animal Intelligence. 

Apperception, Studyin. ... . oe 

Applied Psychology. 
J 

Comedies of (2 vols. ). 

Wm. 

Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. 

Thos. D 


Aristophanes, 


Politics of (2 vol 
Thomas, Life and Correspondence 


Aristotle, 
Arnold, 


of. .......<Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
SU Jo shua Fitch. 
Addison Ballard. 


Arnolds, The . 
Arrows. - 
Art and Formation of Taste. i» » eee oe 
Art of Teaching, The. . . 
Art of Teaching, The a 
Art, Place of, in Education . 
Athenian Youths, Talkswith. . Pla 
Attention, Art of Securing. . . J 
Attention, Securing and Retaining. 


/. . Hug he Ss. 


Attic Orators, from Antiphon to tea us (2 


vols.). . oa dee C. Jee. 


Authors, Arts and ‘Anecdotes of. 
Chas. M. Barrows. 


Autobiography of Froebel. 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 


Wm, Aldis Wright. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum, etc. 
Tr. by G. W. Kitchin 
Basedow, Educational Work and Princi 
ples of , 
Beckonings from L ittle Hands. 
Bibliogr raphy of Education 
G. Stanley Hall and J. M. Mansfiel 
Bibliography of Education . W. S. Monroe. 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Royal Commission 
on (vols. 1-4). 
Books and their Makers pars and II 
Geo. Hav en Putnam. 
Brain and Mind. 
H.. H. Drayton and James McNeill 
Bridgman, Laura D., Life and Education of. 
Mary S. Lamson 
Burgh Schools in Scotland, History of. 
James Grant. 
School 
. John Su 


California, History of Public Sys- 
tem in . ‘ es 
Cambridge Univ ersity, History of. 
J. Bass ae , 
. Helen Hunt Ja 


Century of Dishonor, A. 
Sophie Bese nt. 


Character, Studies in. 
Child and Child Nature. 
B. von Marienho 


Child and N Alex. E. 


Child Observation: Imits ation. Ellen M. Haskell 


Nature . 


Child of Democracy, The. . . . C. Ford. 

Child, The. ie . Bp. Dup anloup 
Child, The, Its N Nature and Rel: ations. 

Matilda H, K> 1éL¢e. 

James Sully. 

G. Stanley Hall. 

A. P. Martin. 


Childhood, Studies of : 
Children’s Minds, Contents of. 
Cee Te 6 20 6c + oe 
Christian Ethics. . erie Fa v. 
Christian Nurture. Horace Bushnell 
Christian Schools and Scholars. 


Augusta T. Drane. 


Blake. 


A. McLellan and John Dewey. 
James Hickte. 


widson., 


s.).. W./. Newman. 


John Cill 
. . John Ogden. 
Thos Davidson. 
Aspects of Education. . . . Oscar Broz ming’. 


. Fitch. 





. Ossian H. Lang. 
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Circular of Bureau of Education, No. 1 
City School Systems in the 


, 1885. 
> United States. 
J. D. Philbrick. 
vics, Educational, Outlines of. 7. A. Reinhart. 
Modeling . Hermione Unwin. 
leges and the Church. 
‘ How I was Educated”’ 
us Memorial Volume. 
Catholic Cit b of New 
Commerce in Europe, History of. 
H. de B. G 
School Education .. . James Currie 
System, Our. on Hamilton. 
xY% iphy rl Ritter. 
nts of Psyc hol ory. 
Ww H.. Payne. 
Compayré’s History of Pedagogy. W. H. Payne. 
Com} ryré’s Lect Pedagogy. 
W. H. Payne. 
J. Todhunte 
Science of Education. 
‘da. by W. H. Payne. 
John T. Prince. 


Papers. 
Columl 
York. 


“shbins. 
Common 
Common School 
Compara ive Geog 
Compayré's Eleme 


ures OD 


Conflict of Studies 
Contributions to the 
Courses and Methods 
Criminal Classes, Identification of by An- 
thropoletrical Method A. Bertillon. 
Cyclopedia of Education, Sonnenschein’s. 
y, 1ifred Ewen Fletcher 
Cyclopedia of Education. 
H. Kiddle and A. ]. Schem. 
Dawn of Civilization, The—Egypt and 
Chalde: ' Prof. G. Maspero. 
Developm e Intellect. Preyer. 
Dialogues of Plato. Vols. I., II., III., IV., 
fee ; B. Jowett. 
Dictionnaire de Pedagogie. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
F. Buisson. 
hts and Memoirs. 
H.. 7. Lukens. 
und Infant School Education. 
James Currie. 
Jas. Gairdner. 
James Currte. 
Ma leson. 


Arnold Guyot. 


Dorpfeld’s Thoug 


‘ Chronicles of Europe 
$ducation 
Training of Children. J/rs. F 
age Man, The. F 
* Manual of Me thods, The 
rah Eleven, An 
oh High School, 


J]. M. Barrie. 
History of. 
William Steven. 
, Story of, Vols. I., IT. 
Sir Alexander Grant. 
Edited by Wm. Jolly 
E. Seguin. 
He rbert Spencer. 
‘ Jame s Donaldson. 
. . David Kay. 
_J. M. Guvau. 
; he deeetee. 
ition and School . . Edward Thring. 
tion and the Higher Life. 
Bp. J. L. Spa 
vous System. 
J. Crichton Browne. 
ition from the National Standpoint. 
Alfred Foutllée. 
History of... .F. V. N. Painter. 
Education, History of ... . W. H. Payne. 
Education, History of .. . . ./. A. Reinhart. 
Educa tion, History of : H. I. Smith. 
Education in Oxford . me E. Thorold Rogers. 
Education in Pennsylvania, History of. 
Tas. P. Wickersham. 


lding. 
ation and the Ner 


Education 
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Education in the United States. . R. G. Boone. 
Education, Lectures on . . Joseph Payne. 
Education, Lectures on, at Royal Inst. of 
Great Britain. 
Education of Children Montaigne. 
Education of Children at Rome, The. 
George Clarke. 
Education of Girls .. Bp. Fenelon. 
Education of Girls . . W. B. Hodgson. 
Education of Girlsin America. ‘Sara A. Bursiall. 
Education of Man . /. Froebel(7r. Hatlmann),. 
Education of Man. 
Friedrich Froebel (Tr. by Jarvis). 
Education of the Central Nervous System. 
R, P. Halleck. 
Education of the Greek People. 7hos. Davidson. 
Education, Scientific and Technical. 


Robert Galloway. 


Education, Studies in, I.-X... . Karl Barnes. 
Educational Annual, 1890. 
Compiled by Edward Johnson. 
Educational Codes. . . A. Sonnenschein. 
Educational Ends .. . Sophie Bryant. 
Educational History, Outlinesof. /erome Allen. 
Educational Ideal, The . . Jas. P. Munroe. 
Educational Psychology . . Louisa P. Hopkins. 
Educational Reformers . x 
Educational Review (13 vols.) 
Eds.: Nicholas Murray Butler, E. H. Cook, 
Wm. H. Maxwell, Addison B. Poland. 
Educational Subjects, Addresses on. 
S. S. Laurie. 
Educational Theories . . Oscar Browning. 
Egypt .. . . « «J. C. McCoan. 


Elementary Instruction. . . . &. A. Sheldon. 


Elementary Psychology in Education. 


Jos. Baldwin. 


Elementary School Contest in England, 
History of. . +... 
Elementary Schools, Reports of. 
Matthew Arnold. 

Ellis, William, Life of . . 
Emotions, alata of, in Man and Ani- 


mals . - Charles Darwin. 
English as She is Taught. Caroline E. B.LeRow. 
. Lsaac Sharpless. 


English Education . 
English Edncation, German Letters on. 


L. Wetse (Tr. by W. D. Arnold). 
English Literature, The Study of. /. C. Collins. 
-J. B. Mullinger. 
Erasmus. . « » (on hes OOM 


Epochs of Church History 


Ethics—Stories for Home and School Dewey. 
Eton College, History of. H.C. Maxwell Light. 
European Schools . wll 
Evolution of Dodd. . Wm. Hawley Smith. 
Evolution of Massachusetts Public School 


System... . . . Geo. H. Martin 
Examinations, Action of, as a Means of Se- 

lection. . . . « . . Henry Latham. 
Family Library, The . e+ 6 hele 
Fenelon. 


Fenelon’s Education of Girls. . . Kale Lupton. 
Fifty Years of Science . . . Sir John Lubbock. 
First Three Years of Childhood. Bernard Perez. 
Five Gateways of Knowledge, The. 
Geo. Wilson. 
Five Years in an English University. 
Charles Astor Bristed. 
Francke, Augustus Hermann, Life of. 
H. E. F. Guericke. 
Free Schools of the United States. 
Francis Adams. 


. R. H. Quick. 


. Francis Adams. 


ELK. Biyth. 


._L. R. Klemm. 





French Eton, A.. . . . Matthew Arnold, 

Friendship of Books, The . fF. D. Maurice. 

Froebel and Education through Self-Ac- 
tivity “or so «dee Ce SOUNee, 


Froebel, Life of. . — . Emily Shirreff. 
Froebel’s Educational Laws. ./as. L. Hughes. 
Froebel’s Gifts. 
Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 
Froebel’s Occupations. 
Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 
Froebel’s System, Claim of, to be called 
‘*The New Education’ . . Amily Shirreff. 
General Aims of the Teacher. 
F. W. Farrar and R. B. Poole 
Gentle Measures in Training the Young. 
Jacob Abbot. 
Geographical Studies. gla Carl Ritter. 
Geography, How to Study . . . #&. W. Parker. 
Geography, Manual of. . Jacques W. Redway. 
Geography, Methods and Aids in. 
Charles F. King. 
Geography, Physical, Historical and De- 
scriptive. . . . . « Ketth Johnson. 
Geography, The Teaching of. 
Str Archibald Getkie. 
German Common School System and Its 
Lessons to America. .... . Levi Seeley 
German Schools, A Visit to. - James Payne. 
German Universities . . James Morgan Hart. 
German Universities, Character and Histor- 
ical Development of. . Friedrich Paulsen. 
Girls, Training of, for Work. pens 1. Barnett. 
Graded Schools. . . i 0 oo Bee eee 
Great Schoolmen of the Middle a s, The. 
¥: To wnsend. 
Great Schools of England. . Hoz yard Staunton. 
Greece in Age of Pericles . . Arthur /. Grant. 
Growth of the Brain, The. . H. H{, Donaldson. 
Grube’s Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 
Levit Seeley. 
Handwork and Headwork. 

B. von Marienholz-Bilow (Tr. Christie). 
Health and Education. . . Charles Kingsley. 
Hearing and Howto Keep It. Chas. H. Burnett. 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History. . . ./. Sidree. 
Herbart and the Herbartians. Chas. DeGarmo. 
Herbartian Psychology Applied to Educa- 

tion .. . - John Adams. 
Herbart’s A-B-C of Sense Perception. 


J. Eckof. 


Higher Education and a Pa T ac Lan- 
guage ... .f. G. Hamerton and others. 
Higher Education of Women. . He/ene Lange. 
Higher Schools and Universities in Ger- 
many i , . « . Matthew Arnold, 
Historical L ectures and Essays. Chas. Kingsley 
Historical Method, Studies in . Mary .S. Barnes. 
Historical Sketches—Vol. 5, a. 
John Henry Newman, 
Historical Study, Methods of. 
Edw. A. Freeman. 
History and the Study of History. 
W. P. Atkinson. 
History; General, Aids for Teaching. 
Mary D. Sheldon. 
History of Education in Prussia and Eng- 
land, Lectures on. James Donaldson, 
History, How to Study and Teach. 
B. A. Hinsdale. 
History, Methods of Teaching and Study- 
ing. —ngmpe by Stanley Hall. 
Home and School Training. Mrs. H.E. G. Arey. 
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Home Education. .... . - Lsaac Taylor. 
Household Education. . . Harvie t Martineau. 


How I was Educated (Papers from Forum) 
How Shall My Child be Taught? 
Loutsa P. Hopkin 

How to Educate Yourself. . Geo. C. Eggleston 
How to Teach. 

H. Kiddle, 7. F. Harrison, N. A 
Humboldt’s Works — Cosmos,—Vols. I., IT., 

IlI , IV., V., Views of Nature, Vol. VI. 
Improvementinthe ArtofTeaching. / G. /itch 


Industrial Education... . Samuel G. Love. 


Industrial Education . - Str Philip Magnu 
Infant School Management . 


Intellect, The Human .. o's =e even Porter 

Intellectual and Moral Deve elopment of the 
Child : ; ; Gabriel Compayré 

Intellectual E ducation and Its Influence 


Emily Shirreff. 


Iroquois and the Jesuits .. . Hev. 7. Donohoe. 
Jefferson on Public Education. 
John C. Henderson. 
Jewish Social Life, Sketches of. 
Alfred E-dersheim. 
Juvenile Offenders... . . . W. D. Morrison. 
Kindergarten and Child Culture. HenryBarnaz 
Kindergarten Culture . IV. Hatlimann 
Kindergarten Guide—Vol I. Gifts; Vol. II 
Occupations. 47. Kraus-Boelleand /. Kraus. 
Kindergarten Guide. 
Mrs. H. Mann and Elizabeth Peabody. 
Kindergarten Manual, National. 
Mrs. Louise Pollock. 
Kindergarten, Pedagogics of the F.. Froebel. 
eit = Principles and Practice. 

Kate D. Wiggin and Nora i. Smith. 
Kindergarten, The . . . Emily Shirreff. 
Kindergarten, The, Its Place and P «+ vone 

James Hughes. 
Kindergartners, Lectures to. 
Elizabeth P. Pea 
Kinesiology, Specific, of Educational Gym- 
nastics . . Baron Nils Posse. 
Lange’s Appe rception . » » Chas, DeGarmo. 
Language Arts, Teaching the. 2. A. Hinsdale. 
Language, How to Teach . . Robert C. Metcal/ 
Language, Lectures on c oak Oe. Lane. 
Language, Studyof.. . Se ee 
Language, The Art of Teaching and Study- 
ing Pie sa % . . Francois Gouin, 
Laugh and Learn... Je nnetl Humphreys. 
Lectures and Biographical Sketches 
R. W 
Leonard and Gertrude. 
Pestalozzi (Tr. Eva Ch 
Levana and Autobiography. ./. ?. 
Liberal Education, Essays ona. /. 
Liberal Education of Woman 
Lindner’s Empirical sh 
has. D 


5th nae Univer 


Llantwit Major: a 


Locke on Education 

Locke on the Human Unde rstanding 

Loyola and Educational System of th 
clk sa os ae OO Hugi 

Magnetism, Human. . H. S. Dra 

ems MeeNeee. 6 sw we (AM B. Wi 

Mann, Horace and the Common School R« 

vival in the United States. B. A. Hin 


Sarah /. Hale. 
Institutes of Education, The .. . S. S. Laurie. 
Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum . John Healy. 





ife and Work of, 4 Vols. 
Teach . . . Julia M. Dewey 


H. Ham. 


Ss ae. Woodward 


‘ducation. 


Jame Vila Blake. 


of Education. 
Bp. J. L. Spalding. 


ieval and Modern History, Lectures on. 


J. Stubds. 
mory, How to Train the R. H. Ouick. 


[lemory—What it is and how to Improve it. 


David Kay 


1 


tal Development ° . . Jas. M. Baldwin. 


Evolution in Animals,—I., II. 


Geo. /. Romanes. 
ntal Evolution in Man Geo. J/. Romanes. 


Mental Faculties, Outlines of . Chas. MW. Lighi 
Mental Faculty io atl . Fran Warner 


Mental Physiology .... . W. B. Carpenter. 


Mental Science and Culture . Adward Brooks 


Mentally Deficient Children. G. Z. Shuttleworth. 


Mentally Feeble Cc hildren . Fletcher Beach 
Methods, Essentials of .. . Chas. ot tots Som 
Methods of Instruction ._J. P. Wickersham 
Methods of Teaching... . . Albert N. eer 
Methods of Teaching . . John Swett. 
Methods of Teaching, On the P rovince of. 
James H, Hoose 
Milton’s Tractate of Education. Zdw. £. Morris. 
Mind in the Lower Animals—L, II. 
. LL. Lind 
Stephen 
to ae hing 
ae ‘H finan 
Mind Studies for Young madi Jer ne Allen. 
Mind, The Human, Vols. I1., Il. . James Sully. 
Mistakes in Teaching . Jas. L. Hughes 
Modern Languages, Methods of Tea hing. 
Modern Missions in the East. £. 
Montaigne, Essays of 
Montaigne’s E ays vols. 
f lite / hy H P { $ f 
Moral Instruction of Children . . Felia 
Morality in the Public Schools and Its Re 
lation to Religion. it ae J. M. Wilson. 
Morals and Manners Lwils st Ge 
Mother’s Legacie, The Fes beth Joceline. 
Mothers and Sons. . . . Hon. E. Lyttleton 
Mottoes and Commentaries of Sroskete 
Moth Plays : . . - 9usan FE. Blow. 
Mulcaster’s Positions .... _R. H. Outck. 
Mutual Tuition and Moral Discipline. A. Bell 
National ( ard School Reforms. Arabazon. 
National Edi tion. . a John Morley. 
National Education and Public Elementary — 
School ; ae ae ee 
Natural Historv Object Lessons Geo. Rick 
New Departure in ¢ ollege Ed ation, The. 
McCosh 
New Education, The. phan evrbert Palme 
New Manual of Methods, A ..A. HY Garlick 
t Methods of Teaching. Edward Brooks 
1 Methods of Teaching. A//red Holbrook 
Its Algebra. . . Arthur Lefevre 
Emilie Paulsson. 
Teach Them 


( ) 


Mind, Nature of the 
Mind 


nN f 
sviill 


Science of, Applied 


Obie 
Ome 
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Object Teaching, or Words and Things. 


T. G. Rooper. 
A. Sheldon. 


Objects, Lessomson. .. . .£. 
Observation Lessons in Primary Schools. 


Louisa P. Hopkins. 
J. P. Mehaffy. 


Old Greek Education e5 
One Hundred Points Picked Up (Nos. 2 


and 3). , Abbie S. Hall. 
One Thousand Ww ays ‘of One Thousand 
Teachers. . . . . A.C. Mason. 
Ontario, Canada, The ‘School Sy stem of. 
Geo. W. Ross. 


Order, How to Keep. . 
Order of Studies, The True. 
Oxford and Her Colleges. 
Oxford, Its Life and Schools. 


A, M. M. Stedman. 


History of. 
G&G 


His Life and Teachings. 


Oxford University, 


Page, David P., 


Wm. F. Phelps. 


Page on Teaching . . «oo © Oe, Re 
Paradise of Childhood, The . Edw. Wiebe. 
Parsees, Religious Books of the. . W. Avesta. 


Pedagogical Encyclopedia (vols. I to Ir). 
Dr. kK. 

Pedagogical Ideals 

Pedagogics, Outlines of . 


Pedagogics, Talks on. . ....F. W. Parker. 
Pedagogy... .. . . Edwin C. Hewitt. 
Pedagogy, Elements of . _£.E. White. 


Pedagogy, History of 
Pennsylvania School Journal (vols. 1-44). 


Pestalozzi, His Life and Work. 2. De Guimps. 


Philbrick, John D.; Memorial of. 


Larkin Dunton. 

Philosophy of Education. /. #. K. Rosenkranz. 
os od ee 
. Arnold Tompkins. 
Craig. 
N. A. Calkins. 
Wallace Maclaren. 


Philosophy of Education. 
Philosophy of Teaching . 
Philosophy of Training, The. . . A. R. 
Phonics, How to Teach. 
Physical Education 
Physical Education, its Place in Rational 
Education 
Physiography 


Physiological Psychology, Study of. 


Theodor Zichen. 


Physiology of the Senses. 


w J G. 


Pilgrimage of P: ee The. . W. D 


Plato’s Works (vol. V. . « « . Geo. Burges. 
Plutarch’s Morals. . . . C. W. King. 
Plutarch’s Morals . _ A. R. Shillito. 


Plutarch’s Ts Miscellanies and Essays 
(vols. I.- - Revised Sa W. 

Popular E tide : 

Practical Education (vols. 1 and 2). 


Maria Edgeworth. 


Practical Educationists and Their Sys- 
tems of Teaching . 
Practical Essays. . 
Practical Hints for Teaching. 
Practical Hints on Teaching 
Practical Work in School. 
Practice of Education, The. 


H. W. Eve, A. Sidgwick, E. A. Abbot. 


Pre-Christian Education, Historical Survey 


ee ae pe 0 oes Ga eee 
so +e Oe LOM: 
Caroline F. Culler. 
N. Hailmann. 
1. A. Calkins. 


Primary Instruction . . 
Primary Manual Training . 


Primary Methods .... . W. 
Primary Object Lessons. 





. Jas. L. Hughes. 
Thomas Hill. 
- Goldwin Smith. 


Maxwell Lyte. 


A. Schmid. 
. Jasper Bennett. 
ae W. Rein. 


‘ W. N. Hailmann. 


. Concordia Lifving. 
. Thos. H. Huxley. 


McKendrick and Wm. Snodgrass. 
Macray. 


W. Goodwin. 
. S. S. Randall. 


. James Leitch. 

. Alexander Bane. 
. Geo. Howland. 
. John Menet. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 
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Principles and Practice. . . James Currie 
Principles and Practice of Teac hing and 
Class Management ee a L h Landon, 


Principles and Practice of Teaching 
Jas. Johonnot. 
Principles of Education, Outlines of 
J. A. Ret hart. 
Principles of Education Practically Applied 
: M. Greenwood 
Psychology Applied to Education. 
Gabriel Compayré. 
Applied to the Art of Teaching. 
Jos. Baldwin. 
Elementary. . . Daniel Putnam. 
. Frederick Tracy. 


’ 


Psychology 


Psychology, 
Psychology of Childhood. 
Psychology, Outlines of . James Sully. 
Psychology, Text-book in J. F. Herbart. 
Psychology—The Cognitive Powers. 

James McCosh. 
Psychology—The Motive Powers. /ames A/cCosh. 
Public School Society of New York, His 


tory of .. William Olanad Bourne. 
Public School System of the United States, 
Set Cis wa kh ke st eee: ee 
Public Schools, Our . , i. Kegan. 
Questioning, Artof..... . - JS. G. Fitch. 
Questions on Teaching .. . A. /. Southwick 
Quincy Methods... . Lelia E.. Patridge. 
Ouintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. Vols. I. 
DEE As ts <4 # es J. S. Watson. 
Rabelais . . Walter Besant. 


Radestock’s H: abit and Education 
G Sa nle V Hall. 
Randall’s Common School System of New 
York, 1851... . Hon. Christopher Morgan 
Reading, How to Teach . . . G. Stanley Hall. 
Realm of Nature . Hugh Robert Mill 
Recitation, How to Conduct the. 
Chas. McMurry 
Method of the. 
Chas. and F. M 
° A. Bi i 


Recitation, 
McMurry 
Record of a School on Alcott. 
Reminiscences of Froebel. 
B. von Marienholz-Biilow 
Renaissance in Italy—Vol. I., II., Italian 
Literature, Vol. I., II., Catholic Reac- 
tion; Age of Despots, Revival of Learn- 
ing; The Fine Arts . John A. Symonds. 
Republic of Plato, The. 
John Lewellyn Davies and Daz 
Vaughan. 
Rod, The; Flagellation and Flagellants 
James G. Bertram. 
Rosmini’s Methods in Education. 
Mrs. Wm. Grey. 
. John Morley. 


James 


Rousseau (vols. I.-II.). 
Rousseau’s Emile. 


Edited by Sule Ss Stee 6g; Tr. by Elinor Wor- 


thington. 
Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings 
Of,...... .J. Scowt Kelfte and others 
School Amusements. . . WV. W. Taylor Root. 


. John Ke NN¢ dy. 
Town and Country. 
E. C. Gardner. 
Shaw and Webb Donnel. 
School Economy. ._J. P. Wickersham. 
School Government : . Frederic S. Jewell 
School Gymnastics, Handbook of. 


School and Family. 
School Buildings, 


School Devices. Z. 2. 


Baron Nils Posse. 
School Hygiene. . . Arthur Newsholme. 
School Inspection... .....0.&. Fearon. 
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School Keeping, and How to Do It. 
Hiram Orcutt. 
henaa Holbrook. 


School Management ... 
John Gill, 


School Management . 
School Management. . 
School Management. . 
School Management 
School Management. 
School Management ......&.£. Whit. 


School Management and Methods. /. /. Prince. 


School Management and School Methods. 


Jos. Baldwin. 

School Management, Handbook of. P. W.. Joyce. 
. John Amos Comenius. 
- John S. Hart. 
V. H. Payne. 
._J. L. Pickard. 
. FF. J. Gladman, 
Andre Laurig. 


School of Infancy . 
School Room, In the . 
School Supervision. 
School Supervision . 
School Work. ...... 
Schoolboy Days in Japan. . 
Schoolboy Days in Russia. . 
Schoolmaster, The 


Andre L aw. 
. Roges Ascham., 


Schools and Schoolmasters . . . Hugh Miller. 
Schools and Studies . . . . . B. A. Hinsdale. 


Science and Art of Education, Lectures on. 


Jos. Payne. 


Science and Education— Essays, Vol. III. 


T. H. Huxley. 

Science of Education. . . . Henry N. Day. 
J. F. Herbart. 

. Francis B. Palmer. 


Science of Education. . 

Science of Education 

Science of Education, or Philosophy of Hu- 
es CONE 4c 0 6 6 oo 


Science Teaching in the Schools. 


Wm. North Price. 


Secondary Education, Studies in. 


A. H. D. Acland and H. Lewellyn Smith. 
: pa Bla CR1é, 

. Jame s Freeman Clarke. 
Aubrey Stewart. 

. Aubrey Stewart. 
Senses and the Will, The a 0 « « W. hrever. 


Self Culture. 

Self Culture. . 
Seneca on Benefits = 
Seneca’s Minor Dialogues 


Senses, Instinct and Intelligence of Ani- 

mals, On the. . 
Senses of Man, The. . 
Sentence Method of Teaching Reading, Writ- 


ing and Spelling, The. . Geo. L. Harnham. 
Seven Laws of Teaching .. . ./. M. Gregory. 


Sex and Education (Reply to ‘‘Sex in Edu- 
cation’’) . ow Ward Howe 


Sex in Education .. £Kdw. H. Clarke, M. D. 
eae “hg E. Winship. 
Sloyd ; Se Te Everett Schwartz. 
. R. Heber Newton. 
Sarah K. Bolton. 
. Lyon Playfair. 


Shop, The. 


Social Studies : 
Social Studies in English 
Social Welfare, Subjects of. 
Socrates, Dialogues, etc. 
Socrates, Talks with, About Life. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. 


Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 


Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother P! ays. 


Susan E, Blow. 
State in Relation to Education, The. Henry Craik, 
Arthur Sidgwick. 


Stimulus in School . 
Stories for Home and School. 
Story of My Life 


. Julia M. Deu 


Stupidity in Schools, Arti iciat "Suedeenien 


of. . o 0 « 0 oe te dee Brudeneli Carter. 
Susan E. Blow. 
- John Gill, 


Symbolic Education .... 
Systems of Education....... 


: Teacher’s Hand Book. ye 
A. M. Kellogg. | Teacher’s Psychology, The... . A. S. Welch. 
. Robert M. King. 

. Joseph Landon. 

- Arnold Tompkins. 


Teachers, The 
Teachers’ Manuals (Nos. 1 to 9, 13, 14, 16, 


Temperament in Ex te rr 


John os den, 
Science of Knowledge. .... ty G. Fr See 
Science of Rights, The... .. ./. G. fi ichte. 


Stir John Lubbock. 
Julius Ber ustein. 


> « e . Georg Ebers. 
Student’s Froebel. . ‘ : H. Hereford. 
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Teacher and Parent... .. . Chas. Northend. 


Teacher, The « 6 0 © & «fade PRRSSION. 

Teacher’s Assistant. . . « « Chas. Northend., 

Wm. F. Phelps. 

Training of S.S. Laurie. 
Ig, 20). 

Teachers, Training of, in U. S. of America. 


A. B. Bromwell and H. M. Hughes. 


Teaching. eo: - Iderwood, 
Teaching and Organization.. P « 


Barnetd. 
Technical Education, Systematic. Sco 4 Russell, 


Technical, Industrial and Commercial Edu- 


cation in France.. . Zhos. Henry Teegan. 
Technical Instruction, — Report of 
Committee on (vols. 1-5). 
. Jerome Allen. 
Temperaments, The D. H. Jacques. 
Things of the Mind . Bp. J. L. Spalding. 
Thirteen Essays on Education. 
Thring, Edward, A Memory of. ./. H. Skrine. 
Training System. 2 . David Stow. 
Ufer’s Pedagogy of Herb: rt Chas, De Garmo. 
Unconscious Tuition. . Bp. F. D. Huntington. 
Universal Education. cai Tra Mathew. 
Universities of Europe at the Time of the 
Reformation,. ....V. W.C. Hamlyn. 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages 
vol. I., vol. Il. pts. 1 and 2) 
Hasting s Rashdall, 
Universities, Rise and Constitution of. 
S. S. Laurte. 
Eighteen Years of. 
D. Roberts. 
University, Idea of a John Henry Newman. 
University Life in Ancient Athens. W. W. Capes. 
University of Michigan, History of the. 
Elizabeth M. Farrand. 
University of New York, Historical and 
Statistical Record of . Franklin B. Hough 
Ventilation of School Buildings. G. 2. Morrison. 
Walks and Talks ... Wm. Hawley Smit th. 
Watts on the Mind ererer. 4 
Willard, Emma, Life of . . John Lord. 
WwW inehestes Fifty Years Ago. . . W. Tuckwell. 
Woman and Higher Education. 
Anna C. Brackett. 
Womankind in Western Europe. 7hos. Wright. 
Voman Question in Europe, The. 
Theodore Stanton. 
Woman’s Education and Woman’s Help. 
G. F. and A. M. Comfort. 
Woman’s Work in America. Julia Ward Howe. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Tr. by /. S. Watson. 


*) 


University Extension 


The following is a list of books donated 
to the Wickersham Library by the pub- 
lishers to whom they are credited : 


Geo. W. Jones, 17 Stewart ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
—Jones’ Logarithmic Tables. Drill Book in 
Algebra, Jones; Trigonometry, Jones. 

Dan'i Bentley & Co., 530 Market, Phila.— 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 1896. 

Ginn & Co., 70 5th Ave., N. ¥Y.—American 
History, Montgomery; Philosophy of Teaching, 
Tomkins; School Management, Tomkins; Prin- 
ciples of Education, MacVicar; Courses and 
Methods, Prince; General History, Myers. 

J. L. Hill Printing Co, 9 N. 12th, Rich- 
mond, Va.— Richmond, Va., and Its Attractions; 
Thomas’ Spelling Blanks. 
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New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., 
Boston—-The Shop, Winship; Acts and Anec- 
dotes of Authors, Barrows; Gruber’s Queries in 
History; Common Animal Forms, C. Gilman; 
Sunday at World’s Fair, Winship; Science of 
Pedagogy, Winship; A Boston School, Win- 
ship; Music in Schools, Winship. 

G. P. Putnam & Sons, 27 W. 23d, N. Y.— 
Great Words from Great Americans; American 
War Ballads; 7oo Words, Phyfe; American 
Orations; The Crusades (Story of the Nations), 
Archer-Kingsford; Authors and their Public in 
Ancient Times; Czesar (Heroes of the Nations), 
Fowler; Lincoln (Heroes of the Nations), Noah 
Brooks; Wit and Wisdom, Sidney Smith. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston—Laudamus; 
The Song Reader, I.; The Song Reader, II.; A 
High School Choir; Stories in Song; The Child's 
Voice, Behnke; Young People’s History of 
Music, Macy; Sound and Its Phenomena, 
Brewer; Curiosities of Music, Elson; Student’s 
History of Music, Ritter; Songs and Games for 
Little Ones; Encyclopaedia of Music, Moore. 

Rand, McNally ©& Co., Chicago—Primary 
Geography; Grammar School Geography. 

Charles F. Kroeh, Stevens Inst. of Techno- 
logy, Hoboken, N. J.—How to Think in French; 
Pronunciation of French; The French Verb; 
How to Think in German. 

Eldredge & Bro., 17 N. 7th, Phila.—Discip- 
line; Cultivation of Memory; Class Teaching; 
Use of Words; Cultivation of the Senses; Natural 
Philosophy— Primary, Houston; Natural Phil- 
osophy—lIntermediate, Houston; First Year in 
Latin, Stewart; Practical Bookkeeping, Groes- 
beck; Etymology, Webb; Language Lessons 
for Beginners; Model Definer; 3000 Words, 
Westlake; Short Studies in Literature, South- 
wick; Elementary Grammar, Hart; Hygiene 
and Narcotics, Mills; Physical Geography, 
Houston; Government of the People of the U. 
S., Thorpe; Handbook of Literature, Trimble; 
American Literature, Smyth; Civil Government 
of Pennsylvania, Thorpe; Government of United 
States and Penna., Thorpe; Elementary Algebra, 
Wilson; Short Courses in Literature, Trimble; 
Elocution and Reading, Brooks; English Com- 
position, Hart; In the School Room, Hart; 
Elements of Chemistry, Houston; Latin Gram- 
mar, Chase; Commercial Arithmetic, Critten- 
den; Short Course in Chemistry, Houston; 
Civil Government, Thorpe; Exercises in Eng- 
lish, Gideon; Normal Grammar, Maris; Hand- 
book of Mythology, Edwards; Lessons in Lan- 
guage, Gideon. 

Scranton, Wetmore G& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
—Intermediate Arithmetic, Townsend; Primary 
Arithmetic, Townsend; Teachers’ Pocket Re- 
cord; Answers to Townsend’s Exercises in Gram- 
mar; Exercises in Grammar, Townsend; Topical 
Studies in American History, Allen; Answers to 
Townsend’s Grammar School Problems; Prob- 
lems in Arithmetic, Townsend; Answers to 
Townsend’s Questions in Geography; Questions 
in Geography, Townsend; Primary Speaker, 
Gilman; Intermediate Speaker, Gilman; Acad- 
emic Speaker, Gilman. 

F. V. Irish, Columbus, Ohio—Treasured 
Thoughts, Irish; Orthography and Orthoépy, 
Irish; Grammar and Analysis, Irish. 

Thomson, Brown & Co., 6023 Hawley St., 
Boston.—Number, Cogswell; Algebra, Brad- 
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bury; Sight Arithmetic, Bradbury; Physics, 
Gifford; Political Economy, Meservey; Algebra, 
Eton Series, Bradbury; Academic Geometry, 
Bradbury; History of England, Stone; Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, Eton Series, Bradbury; Ele- 
mentary Geometry, Bradbury; Trigonometry 
and Surveying, Bradbury; Bookkeeping, Me- 
servey; Elementary Arithmetic, Bradbury; 
Double Entry Bookkeeping, Meservey; Single 
Entry Bookkeeping, Meservey; Musical Guide, 
Wildon; Elementary Geometry, Bradbury; 
Elementary Trigonometry, Bradbury; Elemen- 
tary Algebra, Bradbury; Elementary Geometry, 
Eton Series, Bradbury; Philosophy of Natural 
History, Wade-Smellie; American Union Speak- 
er, Philbrick. 

Mutual Book Co., New York—Reading Spel- 
ler, Ist book, Campbell; Reading Speller, 2d 
book, Campbell; Continental 1st Reader, Allen; 
Continental 2d Reader, Allen; Continental 3d 
Reader, Allen; Continental 4th Reader, Allen; 
Continental 5th Reader, Allen; Punctuation, 
Butterfield; English Analysis, Carpenter, Pho- 
nology and Orthoépy, Salisbury. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 307-9, Wabash Ave., 
Chicago —Readings from the Bible; Bellum 
Helveticum, Lowe-Butler; Casar’s Gallic War, 
Lowe and Ewing; Cesar’s Gallic War, Text 
Edition, Lowe and Ewing; Orations and Letters 
of Cicero, Johnson; Czesar in Latinum, Rigges; 
Cicero in Latinum, Rigges; Viri Romae Illus- 
tres, Churchill and Sanford; Viri Romae IIlus- 
tres, Text Edition, Churchill and Sanford; Se- 
lected Orations and Letters of Cicero, Johnson; 
Selected Orations and Letters of Cicero, Text 
Edition, Johnson; Orations and Letters of 
Cicero, Johnson. 

Thos. Whittaker, 9th St. and 4th Ave., Bible 
House, N. Y.—Mammals of Land and Sea, Bell; 
Links in a Long Chain, Bell; Chapters in Pop- 
ular Natural History, Lubbock; Anatomical 
Model, Whittaker. 

Robt. Clarke & Co., 31-9 E. 4th St., Cincin- 
nati—Educational Reformers, Quick; Common 
School Education, Currie. 

American Book Co., New York—Moral Phil- 
osophy, Peabody; Elements of Morals, Janet; 
Elements of Pedagogy, White; Psychology in 
Education, Roark; Studies in Physics, M’Cleary; 
Page on Teaching, Payne; History and Science 
of Education, Shoup; Elementary Psychology, 
Putnam; School Management, White; Analysis 
of Civil Government, Townsend; Introduction 
to Study of Society, Small & Vincent; Psycho- 
logy and Psychic Culture, Halleck; Political 
Economy, Laughlin; School Interests and 
Duties, King. 

Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., N. Y.— 
Brain and Mind, Drayton; Human Magnetism, 
Drayton; Heads and Faces, Sizer and Drayton; 
Temperaments, Jacques; Science and Mind, 
Hoffman; Household Remedies, Oswald; Ama- 
teur Phrenologist, Drayton. 

Prang Educational Co., 43-47 E. 1oth St., N. 
Y.—Form Study and Drawing; Form Study and 
Drawing—Primary Course I. and II.; Teachers’ 
Manual—t, 2, 3, 4. 

John Church Co., Cincinnati—Model Music 
Course — Manual and Primer, Brockhaven; 
Model Music Course—1, 2, 3, 4,5 Readers; Sight 
Reading, 1st and 2d Primary, Palmer, Curtis 
& Florie; Sight Reading, 1st and 2d Interme- 
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diate, Palmer, Curtis & Florie; High School 
Ideal, Gantvoort. 

Kohler & Sons, 911 Arch, Phila. Pa.—Im 
Lande der Mitternachtssonne, Weber; Deutsches 
Lesebuch, Hertzog; Mein Bruder, Bender; Pas- 
tor and People, Berkemeyer; Schiller’s Works 
—German; Schiller’s Works—English; Tafel’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary; Germania, Scherr; 
Schiller and His Times, Scherr; Schiller’s 
Poems—German and English; Schiller und 
seine Zeit, Scherr; Wahres Christenthum, Arndt; 
Biblische Hand Concordanz, Biichner; Zeichnen- 
schule, Sebald; Kunst’s American Dictionary— 
Ger.-Eng., and Eng.-Ger.; First Course in Ger- 
man, Heller; Marchenbuch, Bechstein; Biblis- 
che Historien, Hiibner; German for Americans, 
Mayer; Ahn’s Lehrgang der Englischen sprache, 
Eben. 

OUR LOCATION. 


Enterlng the State Library Building by 
the Fourth Street door, turn to the left, and 
in the farther right-hand angle is the alcove 
allotted to the Wickersham Memorial Li- 
brary. A life-like picture of our departed 
friend marks the spot. 

The Pedagogical Library proper is placed 
to the left hand as you enter the alcove. 
The donated books not included in this 
classification are on the right of the window 
facing the entrance. The books loaned by 
the State Library for local use and reference 
are on the gallery. 

It is hoped teachers and educational peo- 
ple generally will make free use of their 
privileges, which are increased by the fact 
that a capable and obliging lady librarian 
has her desk in our corner. 


OUR FINANCES. 
The Treasurer of the Committee reports 
the financial status of our work as follows: 


Collections to date . $1,050.00 





Interest on deposits. ... 150.16 
Total assets. . $1,200.16 
Expenditures to date 881.01 
Balance in bank . $319.15 


which balance will be turned over to such 
officer, committee or board as the Associa- 
tion may see fit to direct. The details of 
collections were reported in 1896, and the 
report adopted by the Association. 

On motion of Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Mill- 
ersville, the committee were discharged, 
as requested, with the thanks of the As- 
sociation, and the report with its recom- 
mendations was adopted. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott of the Committee said 
before this matter was closed it should be 
understood by the Association that the 
onerous task of selection of the Library 
had been performed exclusively by the 
chairman of the committee, and to him 
especially the Association was indebted. 

At the close of the afternoon session 
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met and organized by reélecting the offi- 
cers of the committee—Dr. Brumbaugh 
president, Miss Lloyd secretary and Col. 
Passmore treasurer. On submitting the 
respective terms to decision by lot, the 
following was the result: To serve one 
year, Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny ; 
two years, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; three years, Col. 
John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia ; four 
years, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, New Hope, 
Bucks Co.; five years, Mr. J. D. Pyott, 
Lancaster. 

After adopting of the report, Associa- 


tion adjourned to 8 p. m. 


- 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


()* calling to order at 8.10 p. m., Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the prac- 
ticability of placing a memorial portrait 
of Thaddeus Stevens, suitably framed, in 
the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, and to furnish copies of the 
same to the Normal schools and to the 
offices of City and County Superintend- 
ents. The motion was agreed to, and 
the committee was named as follows: Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Supt. E. Mackey, Supt. A. G. C. Smith 
and Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr. 
PENNSYLVANIA AT N. E. A. 

State Supt. Schaeffer reported as fol- 
lows upon the matter of Pennsylvania 
Headquarters at the last meeting of Na- 
tional Educational Association ; the re- 
port was accompanied by proper vouchers 
for the expenditures, and was adopted: 

At the Bloomsburg meeting an appropria- 
tion of one hundred dollars was placed at the 
disposal of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, with instructions to open Pennsyl- 
vanig Headquarters at the next meeting of 
the National Educational Association. In 
compliance with these instructions a parlor 
on the second floor of the Plankinton House 
at Milwaukee was secured at twenty dollars 
a day; a State badge was prepared and dis- 
tributed ; a register was kept for the benefit 
of Pennsylvanians, who visited headquarters 
by hundreds. Vouchers are attached to this 
report showing the expenditure; and the 
expenses in excess of one hundred dollars 
were defrayed from other sources. 

NICHOLAS COMENIUS. 

Dr. Schaeffer asked for a brief hearing, 
and said that while the Lancaster delega- 
tion were waiting at the station for the 


the Board of Trustees elected as above | train to Bellefonte, a Pennsylvania author 
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came in, expressed his regret that busi- 
ness called him elsewhere and he there- 
fore could not accompany us, and handed 
us an elegantly bound copy of his re- 
cently published book, ‘‘ Nicholas Co- 
menius,’’ to be presented to one of the 
prominent members of this body. The 
delegation having agreed that they might 
best express the author’s good-will by de- 
livering the book in this public manner, 
he would now hand it over. The book 
is full of facts in Pennsylvania school his- 
tory, and nobody is better qualified to ap- 
preciate it than he whose name appears 
in gold on the cover: 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
PRESIDENT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
1898. 

President Brumbaugh in accepting the 
volume expressed his thankstotheauthor, 
Mr. Riddle, and to the friends who had 
brought it here. Such works are an 
honor to Pennsylvania. We should wel- 
come every effort to make our people 
familiar with a history so rich and pure 
and sweet and good, that the world may 
know and love Pennsylvania as we do. 
[Applause.] His own work at the Uni- 
versity would be largely directed to bring- 
ing to light the unwritten history of 
Pennsylvania on educational lines. The 
paper of this evening is in the same line, 
though of course there is not time even 
to mention many things that ought to be 
remembered, but he hoped to impress the 
the truth that Pennsylvania was the 
leader in educational progress among the 
English colonies in America. 

The President then read his inaugural 
address, giving the history of 


AN EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE IN 
COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


I can conceive of no better way to express 
my appreciation of the honor you have 
conferred upon me than to make a contri- 
bution to the unfolding of educational doc- 
trines in the state of my nativity—the state 
we love—the grand old Keystone. 

Pennsylvania unquestionably was the 
foremost colony of America. Her founder’s 
personality stands out in clearer relief and 
fuller detail than that of any other Euro- 
pean whose foot-prints pressed the virgin 
soil of the United Colonies of the British 
crown. William Penn’s noble life; his de- 
votion to family and church; his hatred of 
slavery; his respect for the wild Indian; his 
great Frame of Government; and his wise 
Sayings, especially on education, will be 
remembered and recalled with tender regard 
forever. Toleration without intolerance is 





preéminently the creed of the founder. By 
means of it and through faith in the man, 
Pennsylvania became the welcome refuge of 
all nationalities, all conditions, all creeds. 

Pennsylvania had the most diverse popu- 
lation of all the colonies. The English and 
Welsh Quaker and the Church-of-England 
gentleman settled side by side with the 
sturdy Scotch-Irish, the persecuted Mora- 
vian, Mennonite, Schwenkfelder, Lutheran, 
German-Reformed, Tunker and Pietist from 
Holland, Switzerland, and Germany. 

The English and Welsh settled in and 
near Philadelphia, engaging in foreign com- 
merce, building Penn’s metropolis and shar- 
ing with the Proprietary in the govern- 
ment of the colony. 

The Scotch-Irish, earnest, aggressive and 
fearless, defying all restraint and fearing no 
hostile neighbors, pushed to the frontier, 
climbed the Alleghanies, and with farm and 
school and church, trained their sons by 
hardship for heroic service to the State. 

The Moravians under Zinzendorf and 
Spangenberg and Nitschmann and Ettwein, 
carried the Bible to the Indians and lived 
at Nazareth and Bethlehem a community 
life, singularly devoted to the welfare of the 
humblest and the poorest of their faith. 

The Pennsylvania Germans or ‘‘ Dutch,’’ 
attracted to the province by the peace prin- 
ciples of its founder, and a zeal to establish 
homes in a land of civil and religious 
liberty, settled in the fertile and beautiful 
valley of the Schuylkill, and on the broad 
acres of York, Lancaster, Lebanon and 
Cumberland counties. They were easily 
the leaders in agriculture and textile indus- 
tries. With an insight that was truer than 
logic they found and occupied the rich lime- 
stone belt of the State, known to geologists 
as the Piedmont Plateau. 

All these were loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens; differing widely in nationality, tradi- 
tion, creed and expectation, they yet stood 
united for two great needs of the human 
spirit—-education and religion. 

Let us consider briefly their educational 
activity. Penn provided in his Frame of 
Government for the education of all the 
youth of the province, and the Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia was one of the 
earliest schools in the middle colonies. 
Sydney George Fisher, with characteristic 
inaccuracy, asserts that ‘‘the province was 
seventy years old and had made no provis- 
ion for any sort of higher education, and 
very little for even the mere rudiments.’’ 
The Quakers had, after the manner of the 
Tudor schools in England before 1750, a 
large number of flourishing schools of 
academic grade. 

The Scotch-Irish, as early as 1726, founded 
the famous Log College in Bucks county. 
Rev. Wm. Tennent, graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, its first President, was con- 
versant with all the learned languages. 
From this college grew in 1746 the great 
College of New Jersey, now called Princeton, 
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and in 1783, Dickinson College at Carlisle. 
** The School of the Prophets,’’ founded in 
1741 by Rev. Samuel Blair, a graduate of 
the Log College, was the second Classical 
College of the Presbyterians of Pennsyl- 
vania. From this school went Princeton’s 
able President, Rev. Samuel Davies, and 
the eloquent divines, Revs. John Rodgers, 
Alexander Cumming, James Finley, and 
Hugh Henry. 

The Log College also graduated the 
eminent Dr. Samuel Finley, President of 
Princeton, who, in 1744, founded a school of 
Divinity at Nottingham, Chester Co., Pa., 
a school that was widely known for its 
superior classical and theological work. 
From it graduated Governor Martin of 
North Carolina, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Sur- 
geon-General and Physician-General of the 
Continental army, founder of the Philadel- 
phia Dispensary, the oldest in America, 
treasurer of the U.S. Mint for thirty-four 
years; the hero of the yellow fever seourge 
of 1793, when it is asserted he saved 6000 
lives, and for many years the leading medi- 
cal authority of the United States; his 
brother, Judge Rush, Ebenezer Hazard, 
Esq., Rev. James Waddel, D. D., the elo- 
quent blind preacher of Virginia, Colonel 
John Bayard and Governor Henry of Mary- 
land. Upon Dr. Finley Glasgow University 
bestowed the degree Doctor of Divinity, the 
first American minister so honored. 

Another Log College alumnus, Rev. Rob- 
ert Smith, D. D., founded a College of Theol- 


ogy on the Pequea creek, in Lancaster Co., 


Pa. Among its graduates were his three 
sons, Rev. Samuel S. Smith, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Hampden Sydney College in Vir- 
ginia, and later President of Princeton; 
Rev. John Blair Smith, President of Hamp- 
den Sydney College and the first President 
of Union College at Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Rev. Wm. Smith, of whom his pious parent 
said, ‘‘To comfort and edify the plain Christ- 
ian he was the equal of either of them.’’ 

As early as 1746.the Moravians had a 
school for girls at Bethlehem; and later in 
the century they established Nazareth Hall. 
From these beginnings this body of be- 
lievers developed seminaries and colleges, 
and proved that in education they, from the 
first, were worthy followers of their great 
Bishop, John Amos Comenius. 

In discussing education among the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, one is impressed with 
the fact that the great ignorance imputed 
to them by writers of history belongs more 
justly to the writers themselves. It is little 
less than criminal to say that the early 
Germans of Pennsylvania were either 
ignorant or opposed to education. They 
were among the most learned men that 
crossed the Atlantic. Under such leaders 
as Muhlenberg, Schlatter, Weiser, Dock, 
Saur, Pastorius, Kelpius, Peter Miller, and 
a score of others, they fostered a high de- 
gree of culture and attained an exalted 
educational standard. 
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College diplomas were as common among 
the German emigrants to Pennsylvania as 
persecution was among the settlers of other 
and more loudly onda colonies. But these 
people were Germans in English colonies. 
They loved their language—the language 
of the Luther Bibles they read and trusted. 
To attack this language was to attack the 
very fountain of their religious life. So 
long as the English conducted the govern- 
ment in peace, affording them civic protec- 
tion and religious liberty, these Germans 
patiently and patriotically wrought in the 
soil and at the loom to regain what a hun- 
dred years of devastating wars had robbed 
them of in Europe. But the moment their 
language, their nationality or their religion 
was attacked, the smouldering spirit of the 
Teuton was aroused and the struggle for 
race, language and religion began. Fortu- 
nately William Penn’s journeys to the con- 
tinent in 1672 and in 1677 taught him to 
love the Germans, while the Germans con- 
tinued to love their sacred heritage. 

But the days of Penn had passed and the 
educational struggle of the century speedily 
began. 

What was this struggle and who were 
the leaders in a conflict that involved 
nationality, language, and religion for 
100,000 German citizens of this province? 

On January 1, 1844, Horace Mann, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, submitted his seventh annual report. 
It contained an exhaustive plea for the word 
method in reading, based upon six months’ 
tour of European schools. The ‘31 Mas- 
ters’’ of the Boston schools flew to arms 
and a great controversy resulted. It is 
claimed by some that this is America’s 
great educational struggle. Without in 
any way depreciating the heroic services of 
Horace Maun, it is only justice to say that 
his struggle was a skirmish in comparison 
with the mighty war that was waged in 
Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1770. 

In Massachusetts it was a question of 
methods. In Pennsylvania it was a ques- 
tion of language and nationality and 
religion. 

The principals in this memorable struggle 
were Rev. William Smith, Provost of the 
College of Pennsylvania, and Christoph 
Saur, the German printer of Germantown. 

William Smith, says the record of Aber- 
deen University, was born September 7, 
1727, baptized in the old Aberdeenshire 
Kirk, October 19, 1727. He was the great- 
grandson of John Smyth, a descendant ot 
Sir Rodger Clarendon, son of the Black 
Prince. His early education was received 
in the parish school; in March 1735 he was 
taken charge of by the Society for the Edu- 
cation of Parochial Schoolmasters; in 1741 
he entered the University of Aberdeen, and 
graduated in March, 1747. May 1, 1751, he 
landed in New York City and tutored the 
children of Colonel Martin on Long Island. 
Here, in 1753, he published ‘‘A General 
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Idea of the College of Mirania.’’ This 
pamphlet fell into the hands of Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, and at a meeting of the 
trustees of the College of the City of Phila- 
delphia, held May 25, 1753, William Smith 
was elected to teach ‘‘ Natural Philosophy, 
Logic, etc., in said College.’’ Dr. Smith 
came to Philadelphia, spent about four 
months in the city, and then sailed to 
London to obtain assistance for the college 
and to take holy orders in the Church of 
England. 

Upon this limited acquaintance with the 
Germans of Pennsylvania he addressed on 
December 13, 1753, a lengthy letter to the 
‘*Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel’’ from which I quote: 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen : For many years 
past incredible numbers of poor Protestants 
have flocked from divers parts of Germany and 
Switzerland to our Colonies, particularly to 
Pennsylvania. Their melancholy situation, 
through want of instructors, and their utter in- 
ability to maintain them, with the distressing 
prospect of approaching darkness and idolatry 
among them, have been represented to their 
fellow protestants in Europe in the most mov- 
ing terms. 

‘*Indeed it is deeply affecting to hear that 
this vast branch of the Protestant church is in 
danger either of sinking into barbarian ignor- 
ance, or of being seduced at last from that re- 
ligion for which they and their fathers have 
suffered so much. And should ever this be 
their misfortune, their liberty itself, with all 
their expected use to these nations, will be 
entirely lost. Besides this, their having no 
opportunity of acquiring our language, and 
their living in a separate body, without any 
probability of their incorporating with us, are 
most alarming considerations. 

‘‘In these circumstances, the scheme you 
have engaged in, to send instructors among 
these people, is of the greatest importance. 
The institution of a faithful clergy to form the 
social temper, to keep up a sense of religion 
and guide such a people to their duty, is 
obvious. Nor is the institution of schools for 
the education of their children a point of less, 
but perhaps still greater importance.’’ 


Then the earnest plea is:made to educate 
these Germans in order 

(1) To enjoy English privileges; 

(2) To incorporate them into English citi- 
zens; 

(3) To conform to English manners; 

(4) To make them through inter-marriage 
forget all the narrow distinctions of extrac- 
tion, and 

(5) To hold them steadfastly to the cause 
of England in the event of war with France. 


‘*The method of education is a point too im- 
portant to be handled in the bounds of this 
letter. It is obvious that it must be calculated 
to make good subjects, rather than what is 
called good scholars. The English language, 
together with writing, something of figures, 
and a short system of religion and civic truths 
and duties, in the Socratic or catechetic way, is 
all the education necessary to the people. 





‘“‘With regard to the government of the 
schools, it is of the greatest use, in smaller 
societies, where it is practicable, were all places 
of education uniformly governed by one set of 
men, that so youth may everywhere be trained 
up in subordination to the public sense. This 
trust can only be executed by men residing on 
the spot, and therefore six or seven principal 
gentlemen may be appointed trustees-general, 
for providing foreign Protestants in that and 
other Colonies with ministers and _ school- 
masters. 

‘*One or more of these trustees is once every 
year to visit all the schools and examine the 
scholars, giving a small premium to one or 
more boys, born of German parents, who shall 
best deliver an oration in English, or read an 
English author nearest to the right pronuncia- 
tion. And now what a glorious sight it will be 
to behold the proprietor, governor or other 
great men, in their summer excursions into the 
country, entering the schools and performing 
their part of the visitation. 

‘But further, as the success of all schools 
depends upon good discipline and keeping up 
emulation, these trustees-general should substi- 
tute six deputy trustees for every school, three 
of them being English and three Germans, for 
the sake of forming more connections. 

‘The masters for such schools can only be 
found and educated in America. They must 
understand the English and high Dutch, with 
mathematics, geography, drawing, history, 
ethics, and the constitutions and interests of 
the Colonies. It is a happy circumstance, in 
Pennsylvania in particular, that there is a flour- 
ishing seminary where such now may be edu- 
cated, and happier still that the honorable 
proprietary is to make a foundation for main- 
taining and educating constantly some promis- 
ing children of poor Germans as a supply of 
well-principled schoolmasters, that must be ac- 
ceptable among their friends.’’ 


The benefaction referred to in this letter 
was the sum of 50/4 annually; 304 by Gov- 
ernor Thos. Penn, 10f by Lady Juliana 
Penn, his wife, and 104 by Richard Penn, 
Esq., to be expended upon the education of 
some young men in the Academy in order 
to fit them for schoolmasters. 

The conclusion of this remarkable plan 
for the education of the Germans of Penn- 
sylvania is a vivid portrayal of their crying 
aloud to the Honorable Society for the very 
gitts the learned Provost petitions for. 

This letter made a profound impression 
upon Archbishop Herring and upon the 
Society itself, at this time composed of the 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Shaftesbury, Rt. Hon. Lord 
Willoughby, of Parham, Rt. Hon. Sir Luke 
Schaub, Rt. Hon. Sir Josiah Van Neck, 
Bart., Thomas Chitty, Esq., Thomas Plud- 
dyer, Esq., alderman of the city of London, 
Benj. Amory, LL. D., James Vernon, Esq., 
John Bance, Esq., Robt. Ferguson, Esq., 
Nathaniel Paice, Rev. Dr. Birch, Rev. Mr. 
Casper Weitstein, Mr. David Thomas, Min- 
ister to Denmark, and Samuel Chandler, 
Secretary. 

Under date, London, 15th March, 1754, 
this Honorable body of sincere Britons ap- 
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proved the scheme and appointed as Trus- 
tees-general the following men: The Hon. 
James Hamilton, Esq., Lt. Gov. of Pa.; 
Wm. Allen, Esq., Chief Justice of Pa.; 
Richard Peters, Esq., Sec. of Pa.; Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq., Postmaster General; Conrad 
Weiser, Esq., Indian Interpreter; Rev. Wm. 
Smith, Provost of the College of Phila. 

The Society agreed to pay 204 per annum 
for the Masters; appointed Rev. Michael 
Schlatter, at a salary of 100/, the first Supt. 
of Schools in Pennsylvania; and authorized 
the establishment of schools in Reading, 
York, Easton, Lancaster, Skippack and 
Hanover. As soon as the famous Albany 
Treaty of June 19, 1754, was concluded, and 
Peters, Franklin and Weiser had returned, 
the Trustees-general met at William Allen’s 
house in Mt. Airy, accepted the trust, and 
resolved to open schools ‘‘ with all possible 
expedition’’ at Reading, York, Easton, 
Lancaster, Hanover and Skippack. 

To this point Dr. Smith planned so ad- 
mirably that no opposition showed itself. 
The leader of the German Reformed church 
was Supt. of the Schools, and Rev. Henry 
Muhlenberg, evidently not familiar with 
the ultra design, gave his hearty approval, 
and petitioned first of all for schools in 
New Providence and New Hanover, and 
offered free the ‘‘new-built large school- 
house’’ of the Lutherans for the use of the 
Trustees’ school. But the Quietist Sects of 
Pennsylvania, busy with the routine of 
home duties, waited the voice of one man 
before they were ready to act: That one man 
was the great, earnest, godly man, Chris- 
toph Saur, of Germantown. He heard all 
this discussion and saw all these activities 
on the part of the shrewd Englishmen, and 
waited his time. His time had now come. 

Who was Christoph Saur? The record in 
brief is this: Born in the village of Laasphe, 
Wittgenstein, Germany, a graduate of 
Marburg University, a tailor by trade, ac- 
quainted through the Halle Institute with 
the best medicinal knowledge, came to 
Pennsylvania in 1724, settled in German- 
town, removed in 1726 to the Conestoga 
country and farmed, returned to German- 
town in 1731, erected the finest residence in 
the place, and began a career unparalleled 
in usefulness among the Germans of Amer- 
ica. Enter any German home from New 
York to Georgia in 1754 and ask, ‘‘ Who is 
Christoph Saur?’’—you would learn that 
in every German Home the Bible, opened 
morning and evening, was printed in 1743 
by Christoph Saur; that the sanctuary and 
hearth were wreathed in music from 
the Davidische Psalterspiel, printed by 
Christoph Saur; that the family almanac, 
rich in medicinal and historic data, and 
containing the daily weather guide of the 
family, was printed by Christoph Saur in 
1739, and every year thereafter until his 
death in 1758, and then by his son until 
1778; that the religious magazine, prized 
with pious ardor and read with profound 
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appreciation, was printed by Christoph Saur; 
that the secular newspaper, containing all 
the current domestic and foreign news, 
linking the farm of the German with the 
whole wide world, was printed from 1739 by 
Christoph Saur; that the ink and paper used 
in sending letters to loved ones across the 
sea came from the shop of Christoph Saur, 
and was of his own manufacture; that the 
new six-plate stove, glowing in the long 
winter evenings with warmth and welcome, 
was invented and sold by Christoph Saur; 
that the medicine that brought health to the 
sick was compounded by Dr. Christoph 
Saur; that the old clock, telling the hours, 
the months and phases of the moon, in 
yon corner of the room, was made by 
Christoph Saur; that almost every book 
upon the table was printed by Christoph 
Saur, upon his own press, with type and ink 
of his own manufacture, and bound in his 
own bindery; that the dreadful abuses and 
oppressions they suffered in crossing the 
Atlantic had been lesssened by the heroic 
protests to Governor Denny of one man, 
and that man was Christoph Saur; that the 
sick emigrants upon landing at Philadel- 
phia were met by a warm friend who con- 
veyed them in carriages to his own house, 
and without money and without price 
nursed them to health, had the gospel of 
the Saviour preached to them, and sent them 
rejoicing and healed to their wilderness 
homies, and that friend was Christoph Saur; 
that, in short, the one grandest German ot 
them all, loved and followed most devotedly, 
was Christoph Saur, the Good Samaritan of 
Germantown. 

Against Dr. Smith’s plans to take from 


the German his language, his national 
fealty, his religion, this Christoph Saur 
raised his voice, and through his news- 


paper his voice became many-tongued, and 
sounded round every German hearthstone 
in the country. 

Hear the clarion call of Christoph Saur to 
the unsuspecting Germans of Pennsylvania. 

Under date of June 26, 1754, his paper 
contained these words: 

‘* We hear that ambition, etc., has made a 
provision in the Academy of Philadelphia 
for Germans, who have no mind to get their 


living by honest labor, probably under pre- 
text of raising lawyers, preachers and doc- 
tors, since so little honesty comes in from 
abroad. But as human weakness values 
things that come in from far, much more 
than what is daily in view; and, whereas, 
one has liberty in Pennsylvania to call a 
shilling a shilling, those that have got their 


learning from Empirics shall expect but 
little encouragement in this country, since 
‘a prophet himself has no honor in his own 
country 
Again, on July rst, he declared ‘“‘If a 
countryman or farmer in Pennsylvania 
should have no paper money to pay his 
debts, and the sheriff should proceed to sell 
the plantation for ready money to the rich 
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man, and if this rich man should let it 
again to the poor man at a high rent, so 
that the poor man should become a servant 
and scarce have sufficient bread for all his 
toil, this would be unjustly making one 
live in want and another to fare in abun- 
dance and lasciviousness. 

‘* Now there walks a rumor in darkness 
(which I can neither believe nor prove) that 
the honorable proprietors and their repre- 
sentatives should have in view to make the 
Germans their servants, and in this respect 
would allow no paper money to be made till 
they had obtained their end, and outwitted 
or forced the German to sell their plan- 
tations.”’ 

One can readily see that beneath all this 
sounds out the warning to the Germans 
that English influences were at work to rob 
them of property, of language, of national 
independence, and to make them servants 
to English proprietors. 

On September rst, of the same year, Saur 
more directly touches the vital point at 
issue: 

‘*In our number 159 we mentioned that a 
High School or College was to be erected at 
Philadelphia for the benefit of the Germans 
at Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, Reading, 
Easton, etc., and that the Germans may by 
degrees become one nation with the English, 
and so make all of English Ministers only. 
These accounts further tell us this was 
done out of fear the multitude of Germans 
might make up or form themselves into one 
separate people or body, and in time of war 
go over to the French, and join with them 
to the hurt and prejudice of the English 
nation. 

‘‘The new society in England deserves 
praise for being so liberal and so kind as to 
teach the Germans the English tongue 
gratis. But if Slatter [Smith (?)] has ac- 
cused the Germans to such.a degree, and 
represented them as if they were a nation 
of so roguish and mischievous a disposition, 
that in time of war they would probably 
join the French and villainously espouse 
their cause, he has certainly acted with 
great imprudence, to the disadvantage of 
the King as well as of himself. None, in- 
deed, will permit themselves to think that 
many Germans could be so treacherous as 
he perhaps may think. The Irish, the 
Swedes and the Welsh keep their lan- 
guages, yet for all that are not looked upon 
asa disloyal people. Oh, that pious school- 
masters in the English tongue might be 
given them, who could be to them a pattern 
of a true Christian life! Then still some 
hopes would be left, some good might pro- 
ceed therefrom; for it is true piety only 
that makes men faithful towards God and 
their neighbor. The preacher Solomon 


says, Chap. ix., v. 18, ‘Wisdom is better 
than weapons of war; but one single artful 
and wicked man destroyeth much good.’ 
The wicked man may either preach English 
or German, yet it is to no purpose or benefit, 
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for no soul shall be mended thereby, nay, 
not himself.’’ 

The Trustees felt the power of Saur and 
resolved to crush his influence by purchas- 
ing a German printing-house, and publish- 
ing a paper in opposition to the paper of 
Christoph Saur. The pre-s was purchased 
from Benjamin Franklin, and 2,320 of ‘‘A 
Brief History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Scheme carrying on for the instruction 
of poor Germans, &c.,’’ were published and 
circulated. But Saur’s influence was in no 
way curtailed, nor the circulation of his 
paper lessened. 

The Trustees could plan, the Society in 
London could pay the bills, but Saur 
wielded the master influence. By the aid 
of Conrad Weiser local trustees were ap- 
pointed as follows: 

For Lancaster—Edward Shippen, Esq. 
(English), President, Mr. Adam Simon 
Kuhn, Mr. Otterbein, Mr. Sebastian Graft 
(Calvinist), Mr. Gera (Lutheran), Mr. James 
Wright, Mr. John Bar. 

For New Providence and Skippack—Mr. 
Abram Sahler, Dr. John Diemer (Calvinist), 
John Schrack, Nicolaus Kiister (Lutheran), 
Henry Pawling, Esq., Mr. Robt. White, 
John Coplin (English). 

For Reading—Mr. James Read, Prothono- 
tary, Francis Parvin, Esq. (English Quak- 
er), James Seely (English Presbyterian), 
Mr. Isaac Levan, Mr. Samuel High (Calvin- 
ist), Mr. Hans Martin Gerick, Mr. Jacob 
Devan (Lutheran), Mr. Sebastian Zimmer- 
man. 

For Easton—Mr. Parsons, Mr. Lewis 
Gordon, Mr. John Chapman, Mr. John Le- 
Fevre, Mr. Peter Trexler. 

For New Hanover, Frederick Twp.—An- 
drew Kepner, Henry Krebs (Lutheran), 
Henry Antes, Esq., Mr. John Reifsnyder 
(Calvinist), John Potts, Esq., William 
Maugridge, Esq. (English). 

For York no one was appointed, but Mr. 
Weiser in his next journey to the frontier 
was authorized to arrange with the proper 
persons at York. 

In addition to these provisions a school 
was asked for in Vincent Township, Chester 
county, and Sebastian Wagner and Peter 
Stager (Calvinists), Michael Heilman and 
Conrad Shreiner (Lutherans), and Samuel 
Hoover and Richard Richardson (English), 
were made local directors or trustees, and 
Louis Ache was appointed teacher upon 
condition that he enter Dr. Smith’s 
Academy, at the proprietaries’ expense, for 
further preparation. This school opened 
May 8, 1755. 

Another was opened at Upper Salford in 
Montgomery Co., and Rev. Frederick 
Schultz was made master of the school at 
4 30 per annum. 

In Lancaster a strong sentiment for a 
more advanced school was manifest, and on 
Dec. 28, 1754, the Calvinist and Lutheran 
ministers and fourteen of the leading citi- 
zens petitioned for a teacher capable of in- 
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structing not only in English and German, 
but also in Latin and Greek. To render 
possible the employment of so scholarly a 
man as teacher, the citizens of Lancastar 
voluntarily pledged their aid as follows: 


Edward Shippen, 2 scholars, though 
he has none to send : ‘ : 
Simon Kuhn, 2 scholars, . . 
George Gibson, 2 scholars, . 
Michael Utt, 1 scholar, . . ‘ 
Emanuel Carpenter, 1 scholar, . 
George Ross, 1 scholar, 
George Craig and James 
scholar, . : ; 
Michael Gross, 1 scholar, . . 
Jacob Good, 1 scholar, . ae 
William Sloon, no scholar,. . 
Jacob Eichholtz, 1 scholar, 
John Jacob Loeser, no scholar, . 
Bernard Hubley, 1 scholar, . 
Jumeee bemmet, « . 6 +e 
Sebastian Graff, . 
George Graff, . 
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This school opened July ist, 1755, Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Magaw, Master. 

And yet almost all these men are among 
the Germans who are, with an ignorance 
that borders upon idiocy, still recorded by 
the surface-irritators of history as being 
opposed to education! 

The school at New Providence was opened 
February 16, 1755, with Charles Cornelius 
Rabatan as Master at £25, and /10 to his 
wife, ‘‘to teach eighteen poor children 
reading and sewing.’’ 

March 1, 1755, Conrad Weiser for the So- 
ciety ere a School at Tulpehocken and 
Heidelberg; Mr. John Davies, from Ireland, 
being Master at 430 per annum. 

The school at Easton opened May 16, 
1755, with John Middleton, Master, at a 
salary of £30 per anmum. 

In all twelve schools for boys were opened 
under the plans of the Society. This num- 
ber was to be increased by the addition of a 
large number of Girls’ Schools. 

But the schools were opened in unpro- 
pitious days. The French and Indian War 
caused at least three to be abandoned. The 
position of Christoph Saur made a large 
element among the Germans indifferent, 
and, later, hostile to these schools. And 
the struggle for independence drawing near 
led to the abandonment of the whole 
scheme. 

In 1755, September 6th, some now un- 
known German addressed a letter to 
Christoph Saur, the answer to which proves 
conclusively that Saur saw the trend of 
affairs clearly, and that his position was con- 
sistently hostile to these schools. He says: 

‘*T am here, as it were, hidden in a corner, 
where I hear the words and thoughts of 
many. The one says, ‘I feel uneasy about 
having my children educated out of the 
funds of the poor, as I do not need it, being 
able to pay for it.’ 
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Others say, ‘‘If the German children 
learn to speak English and come in society 
with English, then do they wish to be 
clothed after the English fashion, and there 
is much difficulty and trouble to remove 
from their minds these foolish notions.”’ 

I hear others say, ‘‘ We, poor people, have 
no advantage from the benevolence of the 
King and of the Society, if they do not 
build a school house or keep a teacher at 
the distance of every ten miles. For if a 
child is obliged to go to school and come 
from more than five miles, it is too far to do 
so every morning and evening; the children 
cannot be wwe By nor can we give them 
clothes to go to school with others of high 
rank, and therefore this advantage is only 
for the rich and the English. Should 
people make petitions for their temporal 
and eternal ruin ?’’ 

But this really vital hostility is shown 
in the same letter to base itself upon vastly 
more definite premises. ‘‘I have been 
thinking since you wrote whether it is 
really true that Gilbert Tennent, Schlatter, 
Peters, Hamilton, Allen, Turner, Schippen, 
Smith, Franklin, Muhlenberg, Brumholz, 
Handschuh, &c., have the slightest care 
for a real conversion of the ignorant portion 
of the Germans in Pennsylvania, or whether 
the institution of free schools is not rather 
the foundation to bring the country into 
servitude, so that each of them may look to 
and have his own private advantage. 

‘*Concerning Hamilton, Peters, Allen, 
Turner, Schippen and Franklin, I know 
that they care very little about religion, nor 
do they care about the cultivation of the 
minds of the Germans, except that they 
should form the militia and defend their 
property. Such people do not know what 
it is to have faith and confidence in God; 
but they are mortified that they cannot 
compel others to protect their goods.’’ 

Here we have in brief the struggle. Dr. 
Smith, in the beginning, I am confident, 
the tool of Franklin, sincerely anxious to 
make the Germans of Pennsylvania mem- 
bers of the Church of England, speakers 
and lovers of the English language, abso- 
lute devotees of the English Crown; plan- 
ning to this end the details of a great school 
system and rejoicing that its teachers were 
to be pupils in the college of Philadelphia, 
over which he presided with so much 
energy, ability and success. Backed by 
the Society in London, by the proprietary, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
leading men of the Colony as Trustees, by 
the powerful aid of men like Gilbert Ten- 
nent, Michael Schlatter and Henry Muhlen- 
berg, by the College of Philadelphia and by 
his own printing press, Dr. Smith not only 
planned ably, but he organized with equal 
ability. 

The one cloud in his sky was Christoph 
Saur. Combining in himself more of the 
qualities that endeared the early German of 
Pennsylvania than any other man, his op- 
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position was so potential that every act of 
the trustees of these schools was ultimately 
modified so as to cause the least opposition 
from Christoph Saur, and his opposition 
caused these schools to weaken and lessen 
until the crash of war suddenly concluded 
the work he began. 

Was Christoph Saur right or wrong in his 
— to these schools? Let us see. 
If his opposition grew in any way from 
hatred of men as men or from hostility to 
all education, he was certainly wrong; but 
he was a lover of men, and never hated even 
his enemies. He was a man of God, a lover 
of mankind, nor was he opposed to educa- 
tion. He was himself a college-bred man, 
a marvelously learned and cultured citizen, 
the leader of German Americans in the 
dissemination of useful knowledge, and a 
benefactor of every humane project. He 
sent his only son to the best school-master 
of Colonial Pennsylvania—the pious school- 
master of the Skippack, Christopher Dock. 
He planned and Dock wrote, in 1750, the 
first work on education from the press of 
America. His son was one of the founders 
of the famous Germantown Academy, to 
which he subscribed 50% sterling, 304 of 
which he gave ‘‘in memory of my father,’’ 
and for ten years young Saur was an active 
Trustee of the Academy. Christoph Saur 
was a friend and patron of education. 

What then was the cause of this struggle? 
Christoph Saur loved his native yo his 
native language, his religion. This trinity 
of birthrights he was resolved to maintain 
in the same resolute manner that character- 
ized the Germans of the Rhine for 100 
years. In the rich valleys of Pennsylvania, 
prosperous, peaceful and pious, lived 20,- 
ooo families whose persecuted ancestors 
bequeathed to them a heritage too sacred to 
be lightly surrendered. Christoph Saur 
was the knight of these Germans. His 
words were their inspiration. The Pennsyl- 
vania German might be persuaded, but 
never forced, to any new allegiance. Forthe 
integrity of a great people whom he loved, 
and among whom he was proud to be 
counted, he heroically struggled and won. 

But the struggle has a sequel. It re- 
vealed the real danger of th. German 
in Pennsylvania. It intensified his na- 
tional spirit, it quickened his love for the 
language of his mother, it revived and 
stimulated his religious ardor and drove 
him to the erection of churches in every 
valley and on every hill-top. 

From this bulwark he defied English 
customs and schemes, resolving to live in 
the light as he saw it, to be steadfast in the 
things he loved and lived for, rather than to 
lose his identity and become the servant of 
another people, the user of a new tongue, 
the worshiper at a new shrine. 

But the German lost in this much of the 
higher education. His spirit yearned for it, 
but his lines of life were so p toon that he 
could not receive it. And so it came to 
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pass that the schools conceived by the Eng- 
lish church party were destined to become 
the means of driving the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man from the high position in education he 
formerly held, he always thirsted for, and 
which, in the succeeding years, he gradu- 
ally but steadily made the way to acquire. 

In the meantime, he suffered in silence the 
persecutions of his enemies and patiently 
endured the fate he had not chosen. But 
things are changed now. The Teuton spirit 
is alive once more, the way is made, the 
schools are open, and the new German, like 
his illustrious progenitors of 200 years ago, 
is thinking and writing and speaking in his 
own way the deeper, truer, nobler messages 
of life, and in his thinking, his writing, his 
talking—in short in his educational en- 
thusiasm and advance—he may with justice 
be called the peer of the foremost men in all 
the land to-day. 


The paper was warmly applauded at the 
conclusion, and Association adjourned till 
to-morrow morning. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





Dr. SCHAEFFER opened the exercises 
with prayer, and Prof. Smith led the 
singing of a hymn. 

Judge Beaver said he had something 
special to which he would welcome the 
members to-day. The afternoon session 
was to be held at the State College, 
twenty miles by rail, free excursion to all 
members, including lunch ticket. He 
wished every one present could have 
spent a whole day at the College; but 
even a cursory view will be interesting 
and serviceable to the cause of education. 
In one respect the outfit is unique—the 
triple expansion engine of the very latest 
Corliss make. You will find every de- 
partment in charge of a specialist who 
will be glad to show you what has been 
done. You need no railroad ticket, your 
membership card will pass you on the 
train. 

MEMORY WORK IN LITERATURE. 


Dr. J. P. McCaskey, principal of the 
Boys’ High Schoo], Lancaster, and pub- 
lisher of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, 
read a paper on this subject, which ap- 
peared in the July number of this period- 
ical. He was followed by Supt. E. 
Mackey, of Reading, who discussed the 
question as follows: 


REMARKS OF SUPT. MACKEY. 
Dr. McCaskey has kindly sent me his 
paper in advance. 
both pleasure and profit. 


I have read it with 
I have list- 
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ened to him read it this morning with 
a degree of interest and enjoyment sur- 
passed only by that with which I have 
heard him quote and talk over some of 
his favorite poems in his study at his 
home. He has given us a veritable 
shower of pearls. I feel that in the dis- 
cussion of his paper I can neither enhance 
the beauty nor increase the hortatory 
power of what he has said. 

I have examined the paper with care. 
It is like a cluster of gems whose very 
lustre conceals its shape and purport. I 
find no chain of argument, no thesis set 
forth and defended, no summary of points 
or principles presented, and, therefore, 
for discussion I can but set forth what 
seem to me to be the salient points of 
the address, and I do this in the sincere 
hope that I may not veil the light or de- 
crease the power of the truth he has 
given us. 

The main trends of thought can be con- 
veniently centered upon the three signifi- 
cant terms of the title—J/ethodical—Mem- 
ory Work—Literature. What is the end 
of education is still a vexed question. In 
the opening paragraph of the paper, in 
this most charming picture of the boy 
driving the cattle to the barn, Dr. Mc- 
Caskey has given us his creed in regard 
to the place and destiny of man, a life 
tending always onward and upward, 
“‘ever nearing never near to God.’’ He 
has set forth the mission of the teacher— 
so to teach the child that it may grow 
day by day more worthy of its high des- 
tiny. This is the end and purpose of all 
our knowledge ; for this the schools have 
been organized; and surely the things 
that will do most for the boy are ‘‘the 
thoughts and words of the wisest and the 
best.’’ In all the fundamental branches 
he would give first place to literature, 
not the literature of knowledge, but the 
literature of power. ‘‘We must have a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic and spelling 
and geography and history and physi- 
ology and reading and penmanship, but 
the main high road should be in formal 
reading, and good memory work, with all 
other branches subordinate to these.’’ 

As for me I am ready to subscribe to 
the creed that regards the child as the 
one being for which the world was made; 
that declares the best thought of the best 
men the best and the most helpful thing 
for the child to know in reaching his 
highest destiny. Let me state therefore, 
for further discussion, what it seems to me, 
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would be Dr. McCaskey’s first proposi- 
tion,—namely ‘‘ The best thing to teach 
the child is the best literature.’’ In the 
light of all that he has said here and else- 
where in support of this proposition I can 
yield assent to it. But it is probably 
necessary just here for us to remember 
that teaching is a two-fold process—a 
building in and a drawing out—instruc- 
tion and education—and neither one can 
be ignored for the other. To know the 
truth means little if we do not live the 
truth. 

Dr. McCaskey’s second proposition 
would be, I think, that the best literature 
must be memorized by teacher and pupil. 
He advocates no theory in regard to the 
function of the mind which we call 
memory, and we need not take up the 
gauntlet with the modern laboratory psy- 
chologist here. He hints that memory 
may be immortal. ‘There is, I think, a 
fearful solemnity of warning and a sound 
theology in that doctrine. He emphasizes 
memory work in literature because in 
that way only can the best thoughts be 
come a ruling possession of the mind. 

‘‘In the deeps of the human heart,’’ he 
says, ‘‘are good and evil; let us put in 
all the good we can, and put it deep, as 
deep as we can.’’ I find it hard to resist 
the temptation to read the whole of this 
part of the paper—it deserves it—but I 
will read only this short passage for the 
illustration of his thought, that the high- 
est end of memory work is heart culture: 

‘President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says: ‘There are bits of poetry in 
my mind learned in infancy that have 
stood by me in keeping me true to my 
ideas of duty and life. Rather than lose 
these I would have missed all the sermons 
I have ever heard.’ No teacher knows 
what he or she is doing when living 
thoughts like these in ‘ bits of poetry,’ as 
Eliot calls them, are put deep into the 
mind and heart of the child. This is 
using the memory for its best and highest 
end, heart culture. The immortals here 
speak to the child by day and by night, 
tenderly, lovingly, with a wisdom born 
of God. They reach out angel hands as 
when upon the earth—hardly more an- 
gelic now than then—and confiding child- 
hood, drawn by some heavenly attrac- 
tion, puts its little hand in theirs and 
walks onward smiling towards their 
blessed land.’’ 

Let me, in passing, enlarge upon one 
element of especial value in memorizing 
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literary masterpieces. That is ¢ime—time 
for meditation, reflection, interpretation, 
assimilation, illustration and application. 
In my experience as teacher and examiner 
I have found pupils and teachers more de- 
ficient in reading, in appreciative interpre- 
tation of literary masterpieces, than in any 
other branch of study I had reason to ex- 
pect them toknow. People generally read 
foo fast. Hurry marks our age and es- 
pecially our race. Light fiction, news- 
papers with black head-lines and matter 
heavily leaded, well digested abstracts, 
directness and simplicity of business, con- 
versation, repartee and social chatter—all 
this is everywhere. We do not take time 
to weigh words well, hold trains of 
thought, read between lines, calling up 
full images with all details, harmonizing 
each new truth with our world view, or 
giving it its place in our philosophy, 
yield our hearts and will to its influence. 

I found that I gained far more thought 
and clearer understanding in reading the 
Gospel in Greek than in English. It 
seemed for a time that this was due en- 
tirely to thought which appeared in the 
structure of the language not always 
translated in the English version. But 
as I reflected, I found that much of the 
richest thought came not from special 
significance of mood and tense of the 
Greek verb, arrangement of words, or 
position and kind of particles, or from 
any other element of structure in the or- 
iginal; but from the context, incident 
and illustration, the depth, the breadth, 
the importance of signification rushing 
into consciousness as I slowly worked out 
the meaning of word and phrase with 
grammar and lexicon. The same is true 
as a result of the time and care and effort 
required in committing prose and poetry 
to memory. 

Without further discussion I might 
close here by saying that I fully agree 
with Dr. McCaskey in what he has said 
of the importance of memory work in lit- 
erature. We must not forget, however, 
in using the memory in its specific sense 
that the zagination has an equally im- 
portant place to fill in literary interpreta- 
tion and appreciation, and that judgment 
and reason also rule in the conduct of life. 

Dr. McCaskey’s third proposition is, I 
think, a plea for methodical mnmory work 
in literature. He says that fifty very 
good things may be readily learned ina 
year, and refers to the advice of Miss 
Willard’s teacher to commit at least one 
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verse a day from the best poetry, and 
to other distinguised writers and speakers 
who have been noted for the many choice 
selections which they committed to mem- 
ory. 

He has been doing a splendid work in 
this line with the pupils of his school in 
Lancaster, and makes a strong point that 
the teacher himself should learn all that 
he expects his pupils to memorize, though 
he says it often takes him five or six 
hours to learn what the average pupil can 
memorize in two or three hours. I need 
not amplify this for you to see its im- 
portance, I think I may say that it is 
absolutely necessary for the teacher to do 
this if he wishes to obtain the best results. 
No teacher can afford to have his pupils 
outrank him here. 

He has written accounts of this work, 
and discussed its importance from month 
to month in Zhe School Journal, and has 
prepared a special memory work supple- 
ment of this periodical for distribution 
here and elsewhere which shows the en- 
tire work of the Lancaster High School 
in this direction during the past year, 
with much other related matter of value 
in the way of argument and suggestion. 
It is, therefore, in the light of what he 
has already said and done that this 
splendid paper has its best setting. 

I believe that he has a divine commis- 
sion to do the work in this line that he 
is doing; and I think I do not misrepre- 
sent him when I say that the only mo- 
tive he has had in all that he has printed 
in Zhe Journal, in his work last year at 
New Castle, and in his masterly effort 
here—the one supreme motive—has been 
to win converts to his stern faith of doing 
and growing—doing wisely and growing 
well. No better result does he desire for 
his efforts than that we his hearers may 
go and do likewise. In other words, the 
purpose of this paper is to induce you 
and me to commit to memory good litera- 
ture, to have our teachers do so, and to 
have their pupils do so. To this propo- 
sition I believe we should all assent. 

I have but one word of caution. Par- 
don my repeating an old saying, ‘‘ There 
may be too much of a good thing.’’ 
After all, it is not the good we know— 
and we must know it—but the good we 
do that counts. It may be detrimental 
to character development to have the 
good we know so immeasurably transcend 
the good we do. On the other hand it is 


only through the good we do and are 
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that, in any high sense, we can have and 
appreciate the best in thought. We may 
become accustomed to have the mind 
revel in noble thoughts without expres- 
sion in noble lives; the luxury of thinking 
good without the sacrifice and pain, it 
may be, of doing good; and we may come 
to judge ourselves by what we think 
rather than by what we do. More than 
one poet has sung a song the world has 
heard with delight, and acted a part it 
has been ashamed to recount. The very 
loftiness of thought may make the little 
good things we can do in our daily life 
seem too common-place; dwelling upon 
noble themes may sometimes make life 
unreal to us. We may come to think 
ourselves like our ideals because they are 
our companions in fancy, while we act 
like boors on the street and at our meals. 
We must do, as well as think and feel 
and know. Hand and heart and brain 
must be in it, and highest of all is frui- 
tion in good deeds. Charles Kingsley 
sounds the key-note of right life in these 
brief lines of fond farewell to his daugh- 
ter: 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. 

We should seize the first possible op- 
portunity to act on every resolution we 
make, and on every emotional prompting 
we may experience in the direction of the 
habits we aspire to gain. It is not in the 
moment of their forming, but in the 
moment of their producing motor effects, 
that resolves and aspirations communi- 
cate the new ‘‘set’’ to the brain. As a 
well-known author remarks: ‘‘ The act- 
ual presence of the practical opportunity 
alone furnishes the fulcrum upon which 
the lever can rest, by means of which the 
moral will may multiply its strength, and 
raise itself aloft. He who has no solid 
ground to press against will never get 
beyond the stage of empty gesture-mak- 
ing.’’ 


No matter how full a reservoir of | 


maxims one may possess, and no matter 
how good one’s sentiments may be, if he 
have not taken advantage of every con- 
crete opportunity to act, his character 
may remain entirely unaffected for the 
better. With mere good intentions, hell 
is proverbially paved. And this is an 


* The last paragraph of his remarks Supt. Macke 
Chapter on Habit. By oversight on our part this cre 
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obvious consequence of the principles we 
have laid down. ‘‘A character,’’ says 
John Stuart Mill, ‘‘is a completely fash- 
ioned will;’’ and a will, in the sense in 
which he means it, is an aggregate of 
tendencies to act in a firm and prompt 
and definite way upon all the principal 
emergencies of life. A tendency to act 
only becomes effectively ingrained in pro- 
portion to the uninterrupted frequency 
with which the actions usually occur, 
and the brain grows to their use. Every 
time a resolve or a fine glow of feeling 
evaporates without bearing practical fruit 
is worse than a chance lost; it works so 
as positively to hinder future resolutions 
and emotions from taking the moral path 
of discharge. There is no more con- 
temptible type of human character than 
that of the nerveless sentimentalist and 
dreamer, who spends his life in a welter- 
ing sea of sensibility and emotion, but 
who never does a manly concrete dced. 
Rousseau, inflaming all the mothers of 
France, by his eloquence, to follow Na- 
ture and nurse their babies themselves, 
while he sends his own children to the 
foundling hospital, is the classical ex- 
ample of what I mean. But every one of 
us in his measure, whenever, after glow- 
ing for an abstractly formulated good, he 
practically ignores some actual case of 
squalor it may be, in whi~h that same 
good lurks disguised, treads straight on 
Rousseau’s path. Good is often dis- 
guised by the vulgarity of its concomi- 
tants in this work-a-day world ; but woe 
to him who can recognize them only 
when he thinks of them in their pure and 
abstract form. The habit of excessive 
novel-reading and theatre-going will pro- 
duce true monsters in this line. The 
weeping of a Russian lady over the ficti- 
titious personages in the play, while her 
coachman is freezing to death on his seat 
outside, is the sort of thing that every- 
where happens on a less glaring scale. 
Even the habit of excessive indulgence 
in music, for those who are neither per- 
formers themselves nor so musically gifted 
as to take it in a purely intellectual way, 
has probably a relaxing effect upon the 
character. One becomes filled with emo- 
tions which habitually pass without 
prompting to any deed, and so the inertly 
sentimental condition is kept up. The 
remedy might be, never to suffer one’s 
self to have an emotion at a concert, if 
possible without expressing it afterward 
in some active way. Let the expression 


» had credited to James’ Psychology, from the 
edit was ommitted in the report.—EDITOR. 
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be the least thing in the world—speaking 
genially to one’s aunt, or giving up one’s 
seat in a horse car, if nothing more heroic 
offers. 

Dr. Schaeffer said he had read some- 
where “‘ Blessed is the man who has noth- 
ing to say and cannot be made to say it,”’ 
and felt like adding, Blessed is he who 
has his speech printed, to be distributed to 
the audience, and need not deliver it in 
form to people who have an excursion on 
hand. He would therefore only touch 
the paper here and there, and add a 
thought or two that occurred to him by 
the way. [The paper appeared in the 
July Journal under title ‘‘The Use and 
Abuse of Memory.’’] A few days ago 
while making a study of some of the sys- 
tems of the old world, he was surprised to 
find that in the foremost country of Eur- 
ope educationally, no person could re- 
ceive the diploma of a Normal school or 
be licensed as a teacher who could not re- 
peat from memory a certain number of 
poems. And it was a greater and less 
pleasant surprise to read in a newspaper 
soon after that the pupils admitted to the 
high school of a large city in one of our 
neighboring states could not repeat one 
stanza of poetry or one selection from 
standard literature—eight years in school 
and not a single masterpiece of Engilsh in 
possession! In his discussion of the use 
and abuse of memory he had tried to bring 
out the difference between memory for 
words and for ideas, and to point out how 
both might be utilized and combined. At 
the close he called attention to one phase 
of memory he had never seen discussed 
in any educational journal or heard advo- 
cated before any educational association 
viz.: the duty of forgetting. We hear a 
great deal of the duty to remember, but 
perhaps our sins are as many and great 
in not forgetting as in not remembering. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd: I wish to add a 
word of appreciation of the admirable 
paper, and of suggestion to those teach- 
ers who want to do something along this 
line, and do not know just how to find 
time. I think most of us would hesitate 
about attempting anything like the 
amount of memory work done in the 
high school at Lancaster—they must 
have phenomenal boys there, or I fear 
much of what they learn will be forgotten. 
There is no doubt of the value of this 
work in learning English. To find time, 
make this a part of your reading course. 
If you have no text-book, make your 





own selections and have them copied. 
We have tried to do something in the 
way of methodical study of English 
literature, and find that in the last four 
years of a course of ten, we can go over 
the leading names and become familiar 
with their choicest gems. Of the things 
that pupils come back and thank the 
teacher for, I think more have recalled to 
me this literature work than anything 
else we did together. So many children 
leave us young to go into the mills and 
other work, that it is well to begin early 
storing their minds with the best things, 
and so fixing them that they may always 
have them ‘‘ at their tongue’s end.’’ 

Mrs. Parks (Montandon): I will say a 
word for the good such teaching as this 
has done in the family. A little girl 
comes home with the verses learned in 
school, ‘‘ Let us do our work, and well,”’ 
etc., and as she goes about her own little 
duties, helping her mother, you overhear 
her repeating it to the little ones, and 
teaching them the lines. How much 
better is this than quarrelling or disput- 
ing! Every mother will know the value 
of getting such things into the kitchen: 
for one may live with the head in the 
heavens while the feet must walk the 
earth, and bring down these high things 
to lift us over the hard places. Then 
too we have the influence of these best 
things upon the forming taste, leaving 
little room for low or doubtful reading. 
Iam glad to have the children, even in 
their infancy, brought into contact with 
things that will cause them to reach out 
for something of the sublime. [Ap- 
plause]. 

Prof. Richard Darlington (Ercildoun): 
One thing seems a little paradoxical— 
the difficulty of building up and tearing 
down by a single process. We are told 
that accurate memory means concentrated 
attention. Will not power so developed 
acquire and hold both good and bad 
things ?—and how shall we get down te 
a way to save the good and drop the bad? 

Prof. Van Ormen (Mansfield): We 
certainly get some valuable help from 
the verbal memory, but we must not for- 
get that the logical memory is a necessity. 
I have had a parrot scream after me 
‘Where are you going?’’ That was 
verbal memory [laughter], but there was 
not very much in it. Is it true that of 
what we read, only what is memorized 
verbally becomes part of our life? May 
we not enjoy, and absorb, and apply 
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what is read without memorizing it? Do 
we memorize our Bible—or need we do 
so? The rain falls upon the plant, and 
the plant grows by it, but does not keep 
it. Is not the reading process somewhat 
like that? 

The discussion of this very interesting 
and important topic closed here. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

Nomination of officers for next year 
being in order, the following were named: 

For President—Supt. E. Mackey, Reading. 

For Vice-Presideat—Supt. Anna Bodler, 
Potter; Supt. W. H. Slotter, Bucks; Supt. 
C. L. Gramley, Centre. 

For Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lan- 
caster. 

For Treasurer—Prof D. S. 
town. 

For Executive Committee—Supt. Herbert 
S. Putnam, Bradford Co.; Supt. Chas. Lose, 
Williamsport; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, New 
Hope, Bucks Co.; Prof. Richard Darlington, 
Ercildoun, Chester Co.; Supt. H. E. Raesly, 
Tioga Co. 

For Legislative Committee—Hon. J. Q. 
Stewart, Harrisburg; D. F. Fortney, esq., 
Belletonte; Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill ; 
Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny Co.; Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

For Enrolling Commit.cee—Supt. Snyder, 
Clinton, Supt. Thoman, Adams; Supt. 
Gardner, York; Supt. Bryner, Cumberland ; 
Supt. Shipman, Northumberland. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 

No invitations being given for next 
year’s session, Dr. Schaeffer said he would 
suggest that we had not been at or near 
Gettysburg for a long time, and that is a 
place all Pennsylvanians are interested 
in, and where everybody is welcome who 
can pay his bills. [Laughter. ] 

On motion of Prof. Benedict, the selec- 
tion of place of meeting was left in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. 

After announcement of time of train for 
State College, adjourned. 

Barsebe 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
HE excursion train carried a large 
number of the members to State Col- 
lege over a beautiful country. Arriving 
there, the session was called to order in 
the chapel at 2:35 o’clock. 

Dr. Geo. W. Atherton, President of the 
College, said he had prepared no address, 
and no form of words could express his 
sincere gratification at the presence of so 
large and representative a body of teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania. The only regret is 
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that as the work of the year is closed 
many of our people are absent and cannot 
welcome you to the hospitality of their 
homes; but the college and everything in 
it is open to all to inspect and enjoy until 
lunch time at 5 o’clock. There is no 
time to speak of the college—its buildings 
and equipment will speak for themselves. 
We try to keep up to a high standard, to 
prepare our young men and women fora 
future of honor and success. This is a 
college of the people—we have repre- 
sentatives here from 55 of the counties of 
Pennsylvania, from all classes and condi- 
tions—a truly representative community. 
We hope we are doing something every 
year to bring the college into closer rela- 
tion with the public school system, for 
all our students come to us from the 
public schools. So we feel that we are 
welcoming the Pennsylvania teachers to 
a school for Pennsylvanians. You will 
find Pennsylvania everywhere—her geo- 
logy, botany, birds, mammals, products. 
And among the points of interest, do not 
miss the view from the tower, which is 
one of the most glorious in America or in 
the world. 

Dr. G. M. Philips replied, thanking 
the authorities of the college for the invi- 
tation to this beautiful place. We all 
appreciate this opportunity of visiting an 
institution which can boast so many at- 
tractions. He felt like congratulating 
the college on the great improvement 
upon the past years, and the President 
especially upon his personal share in 
securing them. He wished many more 
people would come here and see what 
Pennsylvania offers to the children of her 
working people, and was sure all who 
are here to-day would go away more 
deeply impressed with the value and im- 
portance of this work. 

The programme for the afternoon ses- 
sion of Association was taken up, and 
Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Washington, D. 
C., gave one of his illustrated talks on 
Drawing, full of hints and useful sugges- 
tion, but which cannot be reproduced 
without the pictures. The value of the 
power of illustration to a teacher he said 
could scarcely be over-estimated; but it 
could only be acquired by hard work, 
and must be used with judgment. Some 
people who can draw make too many 
pictures that have little meaning or edu- 
cational value. Expensive appliances 
are convenient, but not necessary; the 
skilled teacher will do more with five-cent 
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tablets than many do with dollar draw- 
ing books. Skill in this work means 
power to the teacher, and commands 
respect of pupils and community. It 
pays for the labor of acquiring it. His 
own experience had not been an easy 
one, but there are compensations. He 
asked indulgence for his desultory re- 
marks, having expected to follow an- 
other, whose absence left him to shift for 
himself. 

President Brumbaugh suggested that 
Deputy State Supt. Stewart continue the 
discussion of drawing, with blackboard 
illustrations. He was sure the audience 
would enjoy that. 

Mr. Stewart said the President was 
trying to get himself glorified in a por- 
trait, but he (Mr. S.) would not gratify 
him. [Laughter.] It is a gratification 
to stand here and look back upon the 
past struggles of this great institution, 
and from its hopeful present look forward 
into its glorious future. We were all 
glad to hear that the work is so well in 
hand, and is so thoroughly Pennsylva- 
nian. [Applause.] Our Association too 
has had its struggles, and they are not 
yet ended. Great things are still in store 
for us. Though our numbers are not so 
large as they should be, we have been a 
force in the educational growth of the 
Commonwealth, and we have not yet ful- 
filled our mission. In coming here we 
have honored ourselves more than the 
institution. We are glad of what we 
have seen and heard, and to know that 
the State has planted here a school that 
will have a name in the educational his- 
tory of this country. [Applause.] 

The session closed here, and the mem- 
bers dispersed in all directions, to enjoy 
the many privileges offered by the various 
departments, until the bell called us to 
lunch in the Armory, which presented a 
lively scene. During this part of the 
visit it was announced by the President 
that news had been received of the 
safety of Lieut. Edw. W. McCaskey, 
eldest son of the Secretary and formerly 
Commandant at State College, who was 
with his regiment in the attack on Santi- 
ago; and also of the appointment of a 
younger son Walter B., a graduate of the 
College, to a lieutenancy in Company L,. 
of the Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment. 
These announcements were received with 
applause and congratulations poured upon 
Dr. McCaskey from the College people, | 
upon whom both these young men had 
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evidently impressed their strong 
ality. 

Lunch over, the members repaired to 
the train and returned to Bellefonte for 
the evening session. 


person- 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


HE evening session opened at 80’clock, 

and before taking up the order of the 
programme Dr. Geo. M. Philips, of West 
Chester, stated that the Wickersham 
Memorial Library, to secure its full use- 
fulness, should be carefully catalogued, 
which would cost something like $50. 
As the Association adopted the recom- 
mendation to invest the balance of the 
Library Fund, to keep the collection up 
to date by use of the interest, it is 


necessary to provide by appropriation for 
this cataloguing, if approved. He there- 


fore offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the sum of $ $50. or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be appropriated 
to provide a complete catalogue of the 
Wickersham Pedagogical Library, and to 
mail the same, with the regulations adopted 
for the Library, to the members of the As- 
sociation; this approfiriation to be expended 
under direction of the Board of Trustees. 

Supt. J. I. Robb presented the report of 
the committee who had audited the 
Treasurer’s accounts for last year, which 
they had found correct. The report was 
adopted as follows: 


Resources. 





Cash on hand... wa ee ee $753. 

Membership Fees (424—3 vane pa 

Tecture Peeceeds. .-. 6 6 es 6 77.00 
$1251.65 


Expenditures. 


F. C. Donald, Special Agent - $23.00 
Miller, Pyle & Graham, Printing. . . 30.00 
J. P. McCaskey, Telegram baccnicn 65 
Secretary, Salary. mane = a 10.00 
Central Presbyterian Chure h, ‘Rent = 60.00 
J. A. & C. L. Leathers, Printing .. . 2.75 
The Courant-Guardian, Tickets... . 75 
Penna. Headquarters at N. E. A. . . 100,00 
J. M. Berkey, E xpenses Ex. Com... . 10.52 
E. Mackey - “2 : 4.16 
Booker T. Washington, Lecturing . . 115.00 
Western Union Tel. Co., Telegrams. . 2.85 
J. P. Hervey, Door-keeper ...... 10.00 
Miss Cleo Murtland, singing .... . 10.00 
ee ee er ee 6.00 
heck ke Re ack we 8 2.00 
Wrucee WOU, BONE. 4 a 2 A 0 o 15.00 
The Courant-Guardian, Ballots... . 1.50 
J. M. Reed, 14 Railroad Tickets ... 10.50 
Treasurer, Expenses... . xls 37.02 
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72.50 
2.00 
100.00 
10,00 
9.00 
5.00 
10.00 


Reporter, Salary & Expemses.. . . 
The Courant-Guardian, Advertising . . 
Burrowes’ Memorial Fund . 

B. F. Thorn, Boarding . 3 

M. Loy Hanna, Piano Rent... . 
George M. Philips, Expenses Ex. Com. 
Anna Bodler, Expenses Ex. Com... 


$661.20 


Balance on hand... $590.45 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


Rev. T. P. Stevenson, of Wynnewood, 
Pa., editor of a series of National Reform 
documents, was given the floor for a short 
time, to impress upon the Association the 
right and duty of teachers to inculcate 
the principles of Christian citizenship in 
the public schools. He began by saying 
that education which does not reach the 
conscience does not meet the needs of any 
nation, much less of a Christian nation. 
Throughout its history, American educa- 
tion has been Christian, in the broad 
Sense in which the nation itself is Chris- 
tian. In our schools the Bible is read, 
the text-books contain selections from the 
noblest Christian literature, and the 
morality inculeated has been Christian 
morality. In some States all this is pro- 
vided for by law, and whenever attacked 
has been upheld by courts. In recent 
years, however, a secular theory of edu- 
cation has begun to assert itself, and one 
Supreme Court (Wisconsin) declares the 
Bible a sectarian book. In certain circles 
it is assumed in defiance of fact that the 
question has been finally decided in favor 
of secular education. 

But merely secular education is defect- 
ive. All true education must meet the 
symmetrichl development of all the facul- 
ties. What would be thought of a course 
of instruction that should strengthen the 
memory, stimulate the imagination, but 
leave the reasoning powers undeveloped ? 
But the conscience, the moral sense, the 
regulative power or faculty, is as much a 
faculty of our human nature as the memory 
or judgment, and is indeed more import- 
ant than any other, since upon its right 
action depends that of all the other 
powers. Any scheme of education, then, 
which ignores the moral nature, or omits 
to train the conscience is defective and 
unphilosophical ; and to supply this train- 
ing, moral and religious truth must be 
employed, since the conscience is related 
to these as the eye to the light. 

But we are told that moral and relig- 
ious instruction is the business of the 
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family, the church and the Sabbath- 
school. What of the multitudes of chil- 
dren whom the church does not reach, 
and whose family surroundings do not 
supply the need? Besides, the public 
school is to make citizens for the nation 
—to train jurors who will not sell their 
verdict, witnesses who will understand 
the nature and sanctity of an oath, voters 
who will feel the responsibility of suffrage 
and be beyond the reach of bribery and 
intimidation; and how shall we have 
such citizens without moral and religious 
training in the schools? 

Merely secular education is not neutral, 
but adverse to religion. If instruction be 
purely secular, the child as his reason 
develops will see that while the State 
deems it important that he be able to 
read, write and compute figures, it is not 
concerned whether he fears God or keeps 
His commandments. We must recognize 
that while intelligence is a large part of 
the citizen’s furniture, conscience must 
be larger. Unless we see this and act 
upon it, the foundations of our institu- 
tions will collapse. 

We propose nothing that could lead to 
union of church and state, which we all 
condemn. But in a large sense this 
nation is Christian, and recognizes Chris- 
tianity in the forms of law and judicial 
process. This is an established feature 
of the national life, and truly American 
schools must train their pupils in har- 
mony with it. The American teacher is 
appointed to prepare American citizens 
for the duties and responsibilities of 
American life. These duties cannot be 
properly discharged without moral as 
well as intellectual qualifications, and 
these qualifications cannot be imparted 
without instruction in the moral law. 
Such instruction is therefore a vital and 
indispensable part of our public educa- 
tion; the first duty of teachers is to im- 
part such instruction, and that of school 
authorities is to see that such instruction 
is given. 

The teachers are after all the most in- 
fluential factor in the settlement of the 
question. In the great majority of 
schools the whole matter is confided to 
their discretion, and no judicious action 
on the part of a teacher is interfered with. 
Through their institutes and conventions, 
too, teachers guide public opinion most 
effectively on all points relating to the 
schools. The teachers ought, therefore, 
to be a positive and consistent force on 
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the right side in determining this grave 
issue; and they will be when they fully 
understand the question and are sure of 
their ground. 

These are the considerations which led 
to the presentation of the subject before 
this body to-day. ‘The speaker was 
grateful for the opportunity, and was 
sure if the matter was considered by the 
members much good would result. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


It was announced that the programme 
for the work of the kindergarten depart- 
ment had been rearranged so as to occupy 
the afternoon session to-morrow, when 
several of the ladies would address the 
Association on the subjects assigned them 
by the provisional programme. At the 
meeting to-day, delegates were reported 
from Altoona, Bradford, Erie, Franklin, 
Pittsburg, Scranton and Wilkinsburg. 
It had also been decided to hold the 
annual meeting of the State Kindergar- 
ten Association at the city of Erie, on 
October 20th and 2ist, 1898. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER A REPUB- 
LICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 
Dr. Geo. W. Atherton then made an 
extemporaneous address, of which the 
following condensation is made: 


It is with some hesitation that I present 
before you a serious subject after a day so 
full of various occupations and interests, 
when your minds are relaxed, and desire 
freedom and recreation rather than compul- 
sory attention. No written paper has been 
prepared, but a few thoughts will be pre- 
sented from a point of view which I have 
come to look upon as important to the 
great interest we all have at heart. 

The very form of statement adopted for 
my subject presupposes a certain theory of 
education. Should I speak of a system of 
education under monarchical, or aristocratic, 
or theocratic institutions, as distinguished 
from one under republican institutions, the 
theory involved would be at once sug- 
gested—that systems of education have, or 
should have, some correspondence with the 
systems of public institutions in the midst 
of which they exist. 

The theory thus stated in its most general 
form will probably be accepted by every one 
as containing a portion of truth, if not the 
whole truth; and my purpose is to attempt 


an estimate of that portion of truth, and to 
consider its applications to our own situa- 
tion as educators in a great commonwealth 
and a greater republic. 

The discussion will be simplified if we 
note at the outset the distinction between 
education and instruction; perhaps the title 
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of this address should rather refer to sys- 
tems of public instruction than of public 
education. Education, in the wide sense, 
comprehends the whole process of training 
and experience by which the race and its 
separate branches are developing their re- 
spective qualities—by which man is adjust- 
ing himself to his environment. 

The individual, endowed by nature with 
certain faculties, finds himself in the midst 
of a new world—physical, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual—which he has no hand in 
creating, from which he cannot escape, of 
whose laws he is ignorant, but to which he 
must adjust himself if he would have a com- 
fortable or successful life. This instinctive 
or hereditary impulse leads him to feel out- 
ward, to bring himself in contact with the 
external world. He soon learns that among 
his surroundings are obstacles to be over- 
come, perils to be avoided, helps to be 
sought, and good tobeacquired. He learns 
the qualities of fire and water, food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, by testing them. By the 
same slow process of experiment he learns 
the qualities of his fellow-men and his rela- 
tions tothem. He has his friendships and 
his antagonisms, his successes and failures; 
and allthis experience and knowledge of the 
world and of his own qualities and those of 
others, the principles he adopts, the dexter- 
ity he develops and the skill he applies, for 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years, all go to 
fixing his place among his fellows—to meas- 
uring his grade as an individual factor in 
the life of his time. What is thus true of 
the individual is true of the entire race, and 
the sum of these minor histories is history 
ingeneral. Out of this struggle of man to 
adapt himself to his environment comes 
civilization. The conflict of peoples and 
races, discoveries in science and art, the 
growth of law, the creation of institutions 
—all are phases of this struggle; and the 
degree of a nation’s civilization is measured 
by its knowledge of and control over the 
material forces of nature and the type of its 
institutions. This whole process of train- 
ing and experience of the race in its upward 
movement from barbarism toward the des- 
tiny of ‘‘sons of God,’’ may properly be 
called its education. This law of progress 
is not only declared by revelation, but is 
written in the constitution of the race; the 
man who says man is retrograding has mis- 
read history, providence, and his own na- 
ture. [Applause. ] 

Instruction, as a branch of this great sys- 
tem of education, is the formal, organized 

lan by which each generation aims to train 
its successor. Youth is always and rightly 
dissatisfied with the past; were it not so, we 
should have been like animals, one genera- 
tion succeeding another without improve- 
ment; but in the human race every genera- 
ation inherits the advances of its predeces- 
sor, and looks out upon the future with new 
eyes, and starts upon new lines. The older 
generation looks upon these movements 
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with foreboding, perhaps with chiding, but | changeable meaning. For this purpose the 


the young mind knows it must strike out a 
path for itself, and through this progress 
comes. There is no possible advance except 
by such modification of ideas. Unrest, dis- 
satisfaction, even eccentricity, recognized 
and guided, are the condition of progress. 

Though instruction must be adapted to 
conditions, still there must be some perma- 
nent principles for its direction; otherwise 
each generation, instead of inheriting 
the progress of the past, would make 
all things new, and stray upon untrodden 
paths. Nearly all we receive from the 
past is in the form of ideas. The material 
wealth of the ages has passed away, 
except a few buildings and works of 
art—nearly all our material inheritance is 
the product of a few preceding years, very 
much of itofonlyone year. Buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools, if not constantly repaired or 
replaced, soon disappear. The average 
wealth of a citizen of Massachusetts is $600, 
his average annual product is $200—the 
total wealth is only three times the annual 
product. Are we then only three years in 
advance of our immediate predecessors? 
On the contrary, we have inherited an ines- 
timable wealth of ideas—of moral and spir- 
itual energy, which gathers up the essence 
of all that has preceded us, improves and 
increases it, and passes it on to our succes- 
sors. 

Of this wealth of ideas, what permanent 
elements, common to us all as human 
beings, may be utilized in the process of in- 
struction? Let us consider what things 
every child should learn, what things by the 
measure in which they are learned determine 
the extent of his education. 

First comes Language. Many believe 
thought is impossible without language; 
unfortunately the converse is not true, as 
every day’s experience shows us that noth- 
ing 1s more common than language without 
thought. It is within the range of all ob- 
servation and experience that accuracy of 
language determines accuracy of thought, 
and that there can be no accurate thought 


without accurate language. More error is | 
spread abroad by a different use of the same | 
terms than in any other way. Accurate use | 
ea pgp depends largely upon habit, as | 


well as character of mind; there are men 
who cannot lie, because they have accus- 
tomed themselves to say exactly what the 
mind sees; there are more men, however, 
who cannot tell the truth, not from lack of 
disposition, but from inability to see 
straight, or to tell straight what they do 
see. We must be on our guard constantly 
against the misuse of language by others 


and by ourselves. There are very few who | 


can repeat a statement so as to convey the 
exact impression originally intended, or 
even the one received. Hence the import- 
ance of teaching language thoroughly, so 
that the child may attach to every word a 
specific, exact, and so far as possible un- 








ancient languages are best, because their 
forms are fixed, and we study them as mod- 
els. In studying the modern languages, 
including our own, we get at some portion 
of the thought by a sort of guesswork, com- 
ing more or less near the exact meaning of 
the author; but in the ancient languages 
we are compelled to get the thought through 
the form. Gathering up general notions 
and acting on them has wrecked many a 
good intellect. We should insist upon 
giving to every word an exact content, and 
habituate the mind to associate exact lan- 
guage with exact thought. 

Next we must teach Mathematics, for the 
reason that aside from its value as an in- 
strument, it compels all sound minds, as 
Whately says, to accept conclusions drawn 
from given premises. We need not enlarge 
upon the value of such training to the mind. 

We must teach Science. Though the 
facts change from age to age with the prog- 
ress of discovery, the principles are the 
same, and must be learned that we may use 
and apply the results. 

We must teach History. This is of ex- 
treme importance, and yet the way is full of 
pitfalls. Every historian sees his facts 
from a different standpoint, and interprets 
them accordingly; Whig or Tory can prove 
to you that his party only is founded in the 
nature of things. Comnsciously or uncon- 
sciously, the prejudices of the man color his 
work, till impartiality can scarcely be said 
to exist. Even documentary evidence is 
not always trustworthy. Bancroft made the 
statement that Joseph Reed, president of the 
government of Pennsylvania for part of the 
Revolutionary period, was a traitor, and 
supported it by documents that seemed to 
prove it. Reed’s descendants denied the 
story, the matter was investigated, and 
it appeared that the traitor Joseph Reed was 
a New Jersey man, and not the Pennsylva- 
nian. Ofcourse, Bancroft corrected the un- 
intentional error; but how many such re- 
main undiscovered? And yet, after all, 


| history is the great record of the acts of our 


predecessors, and we must have it for our 
guidance. 

We must impart a knowledge of Political 
Institutions. American youth must be 
brought to see that the fundamental idea of 


| republican institutions is the same as the 


fundamental idea of Christianity. Jesus 
taught the principle that lies at the base of 
popular government—the equal value of 
every soul in the estimation of its Maker. 
That principle has been and is working like 
leaven in the whole mass of mankind; and 
as the fermentation continues, more and 
more is the worth of the individual empha- 
sized, while the mass as such counts for less 


| and less. In proportion as the best individ- 


uals are inspired with great ideas, in the 
same proportion is the mass individualized 
and uplifted—and there we have the key to 
the incalculable educative power of free in- 
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stitutions. We have an illustration—an ob- 
ject lesson on the grand scale—in the strug- 
gle in which our country is now engaged. 
Atter the appalling disaster in the harbor of 
Havana, under the guidance of a wise, cool, 
conservative, justice-loving, God-fearing 
Chief Magistrate, seventy millions of people 
stood holding counsel together, awaiting 
the judgment for weeks—a spectacle never 
before witnessed, I believe ,on the face of the 
earth—and when the time for action came, 
the nation sprang to arms, more men offer- 
ing than were needed. When the President 
asked for means to prepare for the coming 
conflict, Congress by a unanimous vote au- 
thorized him to expend $50,000,000. Later, 
when war was actually upon us, and when 
a popular loan was called for, the whole two 
hundred millions was subscribed nearly 
seven times over. The heart of the nation 
was sound because the individual was 
sound. To borrow an illustration from bi- 
ology, it is the office of the teacher to make 
the individual cell—the boy or girl—pure 
and sound, that the whole body politic may 
be strong and effective. [Applause. ] 

We must teach Ethics, not merely as a 
formal branch of the science of man, but as 
a living rule of conduct. 

And we must teach Philosophy. Rather, 
let me say, we must teach all subjects in 
the philosophical spirit—that is, in such 
manner as to train that faculty of the mind 
by which we discern the relations of cause 
and effect; for herein lies the inner secret of 
power, without which all so-called teaching 
and all so-called learning are mere parrot- 
like repetitions of dead formulas. 

If public instruction is thus to be adapted 
to the institutions amid which it exists, 
how shall it be provided? We need not 
argue in this presence that it shall be given 
at the expense of the State—we are all 
agreed on that. But what is the State? 
Mr. Bryce said he ‘‘ could not understand the 
American people’s view of their govern- 
ment, not as something remote from them- 
selves, but as themselves organized.’’ There 
is the key to the relation of a people to re- 
publican institutions; their government is 
not external to them, but an organization 
of themselves. Office bearers are chosen 
from among themselves—they evolve their 
own leadership by a process of selection, and 
their representatives are held to account. In 
other lands only a select few are held capa- 
ble of rule—here all participate in selecting 
from among themselves those who shall 
govern them. 

It follows that the impregnable ground 
upon which we stand in defence of public 
instruction, is that the mass of the people 
must be educated for the public safety. But 
the argument carries us a step farther. The 
ground i oe which we justify primary in- 
struction by the State, must be fhe necessity 
of fitting the citizen for the performance of his 
public dutes. The instruction, then, must 
be adequate to the demands upon the citizen. 





If we are to evolve our leadership, must fiot 
the instruction be such as will train leaders, 
and must not that instruction be offered to 
all the constituent members of the State? 
The best evidence that this is true is per- 
haps in the fact that the same arguments 
now made against higher instruction were 
used against all public education — the 
ground is the same, the old prejudice that 
claimed education was the business of the 
individual. We have come so far that no 
communities now object to free schools; 
though many still grumble at high schools 


that ground may be said to be occupied; but- 


if the argument holds for common and hig#/ 
schools that they are needed for the ade- 
quate training of the citizen to the require- 
ments made upon him, why not also the 
higher institutions, the college and the uni- 
versity? [Applause. | 

If republican iustitutions are to endure, 
we must train the leaders to sympathy 
with popular ideas, and to a point that will 
enable them to cope with men trained in the 
best institutions of the world. Unless this 
is done either our leadership will be inade- 
quate, or it will fall into the hands of the 
wealthy few who can afford the training de- 
nied to the mass of the people. 

We are now passing through an exper- 
ience that will make us the greatest of helps 
to mankind, or the greatest of warnings to 
the peoples of the future not to take our 
road. All can read something of the new 
problems of the near future; and we must 
prepare to meet their demands. 

History moves in cycles. The ancient 
Oriental civilizations grew and waned; then 
the Grecian, then the Roman. For ages re- 
pression had its day; but since Luther the 
world has had a cycle of liberty. Man has 
turned his face to the dawn, and consecrated 
his newly-founded institutions to freedom. 
Liberty has its perils; but the only remedy 
for the dangers of liberty is liberty, and we 
must face those dangers with intelligence of 
the people as our shield. 

In the century since the adoption of our 
Constitution, we have passed from three to 
seventy millions, and the advancein knowl- 
edge and wealth has been in even greater 
proportion; we are completing our first 
cycle with a record of growth and prosperity 
unheard of, unimagined elsewhere or pre- 
viously. The Revolution found us a prac- 
tically homogeneous people. I do not over- 
look or underrate the German when I state 
the fact that the majority of the people and 
the type of their institutions were English. 
We had the courage, the self reliance, the 
forward look of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Since then we have been absorbing such di- 
verse populations, that at the last census 
nearly one-third were either foreign-born, 
or the children of foreign-born parents. 
Some countries have given us millions, 17 
or 18 have sent more than 100,000 each, 
this heterogeneous mass has been moulded 
into one people. We have our minor dif- 
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ferences, but on all great questions we are 
one. 

Another most marvelous fact in our his- 
tory, withont a precedent in the past, is the 
reunion of the people of the North and the 
South. To-day we see the very men who 
wore shoulder-straps in the struggle against 
the Stars and Stripes fighting under them for 
the freedom of other lands. [ Applause. ] 
After that four years of impassioned strife, 
it seemed the antagonism would never die 
out; yet now we have a single nationality. 

Is it too much to say that all these evi- 
dences of God’s providential care point to 
the fact that He has duties for this nation 
in the future? We cannot isolate such a 
nation, so strong and rich and great, from 
the family of nations, any more than such 
a family fromacommunity. So we find the 
great Republic coming toits problems, and 
not of its own seeking, but in the course of 
clearing from before our door a pest-house 
that decency could no longer tolerate. The 
hour had struck, interference was a fact, 
and Dewey’s victory turned our faces to the 
other side of the world, to face and adjust 
ourselves to a new and unsought duty. 
[Applause. | 

We do not yet know how far that duty 
may extend; but we should be ashamed of 
our country did it shrink from the test. 
The nation that dare not meet its obliga- 
tions is unfit to live, and God would either 
sweep it away, or what is worse, leave it to 
die of its own corruption. Education must 
prepare us to ‘‘ dare to do all that may be- 
come aman.’’ Intheadvance movement of 
the race, the individual or nation that seeks 
good only for itself can obtain but a half 
good, living only a halflife. But as weare 
to do our work in the world, we must be 
properly trained for its responsibilities. At 
this time we need be careful not to permit 
the idea of territorial expansion or militar- 
ism. Who shall curb this danger? The 
teacher ot the common school, by teaching 
principles of justice as well as liberty—of 
good-will, benevolence, self-sacrifice, self- 
restraint, self-denial. 

I believe the country teacher and the 
country clergyman are the most powerful 
means of shaping the destiny of the Ameri- 
can people to-day because they reach them in 
the plastic condition. While it is true that 
30 per cent. are already in the cities, and 
the drift is still cityward, yet in the path of 
the flood stand the rural teacher and pastor, 
educating the youth in justice and piety, 
sowing seed that cannot be eradicated. In 
the hands of these teachers more than any 
others rests our future; and if they rightly 
hear and wisely heed the call of duty, the 
education they accomplish will hold our 
people to present duty and future glory. I 
trust every one of us may try to contribute 
his part. [Applause. } 


At the close of Dr. Atherton’s address, 
Association adjourned to 9:15 a. m. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


| R. WALLER opened the session with 
prayer, and several selections were 
sung, followed by report upon the 


THADDEUS STEVENS MEMORIAL 
PORTRAIT. 

Dr. McCaskey made the following re- 
port from the committee appointed on 
this subject: 

The Committee appointed to consider the 
propriety of placing the memorial portrait 
of Thaddeus Stevens in the Department of 
Public Instruction, in the State Normal 
Schools, and in the offices of the County, 
City and Borough Superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania, in consideration of his great ser- 
vice rendered to the cause of Common School 
education in the early history of our school 
legislation, hereby respectfully report ap- 
proval of the matter proposed, and we re- 
commend that one copy of the finest art 
proof of this memorial portrait, on vellum 
paper, be placed in each of the educational 
centres above named, and that the copy sent 
to Harrisburg be framed in uniform size 
and style with the portraits of Dr. Burrowes 
and Dr. Higbee now upon the walls of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

To carry the above into effect we recom- 
mend the appropriation of $175 from the 
funds of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: J. P. McCaskey, N. C. Schaeffer, 
EK. Mackey, A. G. C. Smith, D. J. Wsller, 
Jr., Committee. 

Supt. Harman, of Hazelton, moved the 
adoption of the report, which was sec- 
onded. 

Treasurer Keck said he did not like to 
oppose the motion, 
our finances should be considered. He 
did not yet know how much money would 
be needed to pay this year’s bills, but 
there was certain to be a call upon the 
balance. We yesterday voted $50 for 
cataloguing the Wickersham Library. 
We do not want a repetition of what took 
place some years ago on the banks of the 
Lehigh. We ought to keep a comforta- 
ble balance in the Treasury to meet the 
contingency of a session which does not 
pay expenses, as will be the case with the 
present one. We will have something 
over two hundred members, and our ex- 
penses will probably be quite beyond our 
receipts. This should be considered in 
making appropriations. 

Dr. McCaskey: Of course there must 
be a balance in the treasury, and this 
will not exhaust it. I have taken a deep 
personal interest in this memorial work. 
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There was a large deficit in both the Dr. 
Higbeeand Dr. Burrowes memorial funds, 
much larger than the balance shown 
would indicate, for I credited certain 
sums that were not afterwards received, 
and omitted items of outlay which under 
other circumstances would have been 
included. This deficit was due to what 
some might regard as extravagance on 
my own part, as chairman of these com- 
mittees. The members of both commit- 
tees gave me their full approval to do 
what seemed best, and I assured them 
that no one but myself should be called 
upon to make gcod any deficit that might 
occur, so that the outlay was practically 
a personal matter, and I paid the bills as 
we went along, and whatever balances 
remained due at the end. I believe the 
work was well done, and that in these 
and other memorials Pennsylvania is un- 
matched in the matter of honoring her 
great educators. The deficit of twenty- 
five hundred dollars ($2,500) or more 
that was needed to close these two grand 
accounts was cheerfully paid; I wanted 
to do it, for I loved and honored the 
men. 

I knew Thaddeus Stevens also, as well 
as Dr. Higbee and Dr. Burrowes, and I 
believe his strong face on the walls of the 
school-room and elsewhere will help us 
to remember the great work he did at a 
time when no other man could have done 
it. He saved the law of 1834 from re- 
peal by a legislature elected on that issue, 
by what he regarded the greatest and 
most effective speech of his life—saved 
the law for Burrowes to supplement and 
enforce, organizing under it our present 
public school system. His unique and 
conspicuous service to the cause of com- 
mon schools in our state therefore lay in 
his holding the law upon the statuie-book 
against the will and purpose of a majority 
ot a legislature elected to insure its repeal. 
In doing this he, I think, providentially 
kept the way open for the great work 
which Dr. Burrowes was called to do in 
the years which immediately followed, 
when, owing to an unexpected change in 
the political situation, Stevens, Ritner, 
and Burrowes became the political trium- 
virate of Pennsylvania. Col. McClure, 
editor of the Philadelphia 77mes, told me 
a few days ago that he knew nothing in 
the history of legislation to match this 
feat of Thaddeus Stevens, in compelling 
a legislative body, by the mere force of 
his argument, to change front absolutely 
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and do the thing which a majority of the 
members had been elected and were 
pledged and resolved nottodo. Even in 
his old age Mr. Stevens looked back to 
this as the best thing he had ever done 
during his long life of public service. 

‘Old Thad”’ and ‘‘ Old Tom,’’ as they 
were familiarly known at home, were 
near neighbors for many years in Lancas- 
ter—we knew them well there, and they 
ought to be known by school boys and 
school girls all over Pennsylvania. Bur- 
rowes when he went into Governor 
Ritner’s cabinet was the youngest man 
who had held the office of Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. The first pile of 
letters that came to his desk relating to 
the new school law, of which up to that 
time he had been practically ignorant, 
gave him, he tells us, both the headache 
and the heartache; but he saw the way 
opening in which he must go—or resign. 
He was too proud, too brave, to resign. 
So he moved on in the open path of duty 
—and devoted his life to the great school 
work which here for the first time really 
challenged his attention. No man, I 
think, deserves so great honor as Dr. 
Burrowes for services rendered to the 
cause of general education in Pennsylva- 
nia; but it was Thaddeus Stevens who 
saved the law for Dr. Burrowes to enforce 
in organizing the schools, and their por- 
traits should hang side by side in school 
rooms everywhere throughout the State. 

The portraits that hang before us to- 
day upon the walls of this court room 
are, in part, a result of the memorial 
work authorized by this Association, and 
they all bring back the memory of de- 
voted men. That of Thaddeus Stevens, 
which is here shown for the first time, is 
a marvelously life-like picture of the man. 
It is from the same photograph from 
which Sartain’s fine steel engraving was 
made, but much larger, and more satis- 
factory on that account. The picture 
here shown is one of a half dozen proofs 
printed directly from the boxwood, on 
vellum paper. It has not yet been pub- 
lished in any way. The work is by Mr. 
Rea, of Philadelphia, the finest artist in 
his line in Pennsylvania, and one of the 
three or four men at the head of his pro- 
fession in the United States. It speaks 
for Mr. Rea no less than for Mr. Stevens. 
I am very glad to present here such a 
masterpiece of the engraver’s art. 

If this appropriation gives promise of 
exhausting the treasury, I am willing, as 
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heretofore, to make good any deficit. I 
hope the report will be adopted. 

Supt. J. I. Robb, of Bryn Mawr: I 
have no objection to this appropriation ; 
but as the enrollment this year is so small 
and the treasury balance will be consider- 
ably reduced, perhaps it is more than we 
can properly afford. We voted $50 yester- 
day to the Wickersham Library; this 
$175 will make $225. I move to amend 
the report by making the appropriation 
$100. 

Dr. McCaskey: Which means that I 
shall pay this additional amount. Well: 
I will do it. 

The Chair: I think Dr. McCaskey is 
as jealous for our financial interest as 
any one, and only asks that this be done 
if it is warranted by the condition of the 
funds. He would not press the matter 
otherwise. 

Miss Lloyd: What balance 
have from last year? 

Treasurer Keck: Some $500 I think— 
I have not my account at hand. I will 
second Mr. Robb’s amendment. Ido not 
know what this year’s bills will foot up; 
one member of the Executive Committee 
says they will not exceed $225. Add 
this $50 and $175 and you see where we 
are. I feel it my duty to speak for the 
treasury ; it is not pleasant to have bills 
to pay and no funds. We have been 
there. We should havea suitable nest- 
egg in hand. 

Supt. Harman: I am not wellacquainted 
with the financial history of the Associa- 
tion, and do not understand the Treas- 
urer’s allusion. But I think the teachers 
of Pennsylvania ought to be able to ap- 
propriate the sum asked for. It is not 
enough, perhaps not half enough, to do 
the work as it is proposed to be done. 
The amendment will simply add to an in- 
dividual burden ; I hope it will not pre- 
vail. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith: 


did we 


After paying 
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our expenses here as estimated and mak- 


ing this appropriation, we will still have 
a balance of $325 or $350 to carry over, 
which is a comfortable ‘‘nest-egg.’’ I 
think the Association should vote the 
amount asked for; it is not enough to do 
the work, bnt enough to justify the 
undertaking. 

Supt. Gramley: I am compelled to say 
a word, though I would rather not. Our 
local attendance is not what it should be, 


and it is charged that it was not properly | more. 


worked up. So far as it applies to me 
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personally, the charge is not true. We 
advertised the meeting in all the papers, 
and special notices were given for several 
weeks. Iam sorry the teachers did not 
come out; but many are engaged in farm 
work, and teaching is not paid sufficiently 
to do as we like. But how about the 
other matters? Of the five members of 
Executive Committee, only the resident 
member is here; we cannot get their offi- 
cialaction because nooneishere. Perhaps 
the time of the meeting was an error—the 
attractions of Washington are too strong 
for us. But to come to the point under 
discussion, I am in favor of the original 
proposition, and hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Dr. Waller: This is the first proposi- 
tion for the State Association to honor the 
memory of Thaddeus Stevens. When 
we remember his work, the $175 for per- 
petuating his memory by displaying his 
face upon our walls does not seem un- 
reasonable, and I for one do not want to 
go on record as grudging the $75 and re- 
ducing the amount. Besides we should 
consider the work of Dr. McCaskey, and 
endorse the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

Supt. Mackey: Ingratitude is the 
blackest of human crimes. As we look 
at these faces on the walls, and think of 
what we owe these men, we should be 
ashamed to be unwilling to do so little 
to honor one of them. Ofcourse the $175 
will not begin to cover the expense. It 
has been shown that we can do this and 
have money left. Why should this As- 
sociation accumulate money ? Most teach- 
ers die poor anyway. Let us at least die 
with a clear conscience. [Laughter. ] 

Prof. Darlington: We need not be sur- 
prised at the small enrollment, so far 
from the centres of population, and it 
should not be unfavorably criticised. I 
think this amendment had better be voted 
down —thke difference rather a small 
business to dispute about. 

Treasurer Keck: I am sorry to take 
this stand, but I believe it is my duty. 
The Association has not dealt illiberally 
with this memorial work. I have not the 
figures of the Higbee appropriation ; but 
we paid out $100 to the Wickersham fund 
at Media; $250 to the Burrowes Fund at 
Mt. Gretna, and $100 more at New Castle; 
yesterday $50 to catalogue the Memorial 
Library, and now we are asked for $175 
It is true that we have the money 
I doubt 


is 


and can pay it: but is it wise? 
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it. If we make this appropriation, I 
think the amendment should prevail. 

Dr. McCaskey: The Treasurer is a 
staunch man: I hold him in the highest 
regard. The treasury is his care; he 
ought to look after it, and he does look 
after it, and I respect his position—yet I 
think he is wrong in this case. When 
the Association gave the $250 to the 
Burrowes Fund, I supplemented it with 
another $250 at that time, and with 
several times that amount before the ac- 
counts were finally closed. The $100 
which was generously voted by the Asso- 
ciation to reduce the deficit reported at 
the New Castle meeting was used mainly 
to replace the pictures destroyed in the 
State Capitol fire, and they again hang 
upon the walls of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction better now than at first. 
I think the generous policy is always the 
true policy. ‘‘ There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth.’’ Prof. Keck’s policy 
is business, undoubtedly ; but sometimes 
too close adherence to business methods 
is a mistake. There is no good reason 
why a body like this should carry a very 
large balance in its treasury. I will do 
the work in the manner proposed, no 
matter what sum is appropriated. 

The amendment of Supt. Robb, to re- 
duce the sum to $100, was voted down, 
and the report of the committee appropri- 
ating $175 was adopted. 

Prof. W. W. Kelchner, principal of Wil- 
liamsport high school, read the following 
paper on the 


TRUE FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


It would be fortunate at the outset of this 
discussion if we could agree upon just what 
constitutes a high school. It would be much 
simpler to consider the function of the Prus- 
sian gymnasium, whose subjects and hours 
of instruction are clearly defined by the gov- 
ernment. But with us, the high school is a 
term of uncertain significance. In common 
usage, it conveys no idea of the length or 
thoroughness of the courses of instruction. 
The high school is strictly a local institu- 
tion. Many villages, and even the more 
populous country districts, have their high 
schools, with a year or more of higher study. 
These schools are practical expressions of 
interest in education, which our cities would 
often do well toemulate. But for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, we should limit the 
term high school to those schools whose 
courses of study do no less than completely 
bridge the gap that separates the common 
school from the college. Other so-called 
high schools must be considered only as 
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doing some high school work, or as in pro- 


cess of development to become true high 
schools. 

‘No system of public education,’’ says 
Huxley, ‘‘is worthy the name of State, un- 


less it creates a great educational ladder with 
one end in the gutter and the other in the 
university.’’ In such a system the position 
of the high school is plain. It must be 
closely articulated with the common schools 
and with the colleges, so that a pupil may 
enter and pass on to higher work without 
loss of time. 

Although secondary schools are said to be 
‘‘the most ancient of existing educational 
institutions,’’ our Pennsylvania high 
schools have grown out of the common 
schools. For this reason, they are generally 
closely connected with the lower schools. 
Along with their development there have 
been changes in the requirements for admis- 
sion, but the close adjustment of the high 
school with the lower schools of its own dis- 
trict has never been willingly disturbed. 
And in its relation to the lower schools, the 
high school has an important function. 
Educators have long recognized this func- 
tion of the high school. The reports of the 
National Association are rich with references 
to the effectiveness with which it is per- 
formed. In 1879, J. W. Dickinson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, said: ‘‘It is the peculiar province 
of the elementary schools toteach facts. In 
the secondary school the learner is required 
to refer the facts he has discovered to their 
causes and to reason for general principles.’’ 
Many quotations may be cited to show that 
the high school makes the elementary in- 
struction effective. In 1873 it was declared 
that ‘‘ The vitalization of the acquirements 
of the lower grades is an important part of 
the work of the high school.’’ At the same 
meeting, Dr. Reed, of Missouri, said: ‘‘ The 
high school is indispensable to the vitality 
of the schools of lower grade.’’ ‘‘ Every 
child who hopes to reach the higher grade is 
stimulated by a wholesome anxiety to pass 
the initial examination. Others are vital- 
ized by a sort of mental induction.’’ 

The high school thus stands for a higher 
educational idealinthecommunity. It was 
through the highest class that Dr. Arnold 
elevated his school, and so, through our 
high schools, we are elevating the tone of 
common school instruction. 

The true high school should be no less 
closely associated with the college. In this 
relation it is the function of the high school 
to prepare boys and girls to pass on to higher 
work without delay or educational waste. 
This duty has been more tardily recognized. 
The difficulties in the way of such adjust- 
ment have been largely removed in the last 
few years. With the establishment of uni- 
form college requirements in English and 
the careful description and limitation of re- 
quirements in other subjects, the colleges 
offer definite and comparatively uniform 
conditions of admission. The high school 
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should not be limited to preparing pupils for 
college, but it is true here as in Massachu- 
setts that, ‘‘The high school is a magnet 
calling from the lowliest homes their bright- 
est and best talent.’’ Under high school 
training, boys and girls are awakened to 
new hopes and aspirations, and it is the 
function of this school not only to arouse its 
pupils but to lead them to the very doors of 
the higher institutions. 

In such a system of popular education, 
the high school has also an important social 
function. Not only does it elevate the intel- 
lectual ideals of a community, and give the 
substantial prizes of intellectual superiority, 
so that Dr. McCosh has declared that *‘ Mas- 
sachusetts owes its eminence mainly to its 
high schools and academies,’ the high 
school is the school of the people, offering 
the advantages of a higher education to the 
rich and poor alike, it is a social force, work- 
ing upon the plastic youth of the commun- 
ity, it unites all classes in sympathetic effort, 
fuses differences of creed and station by the 
fervor of the human sympathies, and estab- 
lishes an aristocracy of education as opposed 
to an aristocracy of wealth. An efficient 
public high school is the best modern means 
of social reform. 

Important as are these functions of vital- 
izing and rendering effective the work of the 
lower grades, of arousing high ambitions 
and of leading the youth to the doors of our 
colleges, of breaking down the barriers of 
wealth and of uniting the community with 
the bonds of a higher sympathy, the true 
function of the high school includes, but 
transcends, all these. The high school does 
not exist primarily for the sake of vitalizing 
the lower schools. It can do this only by 
the influence of its own stronger vitality 
and higher purposes. Most plainly, the 
high school does not exist for the purpose 
of preparing boys and girls for the colleges. 

Of the 21,903 pupils in our Pennsylvania 
high schools during the year 1895-6, only 
1771, or eight per cent., were preparing for 
college, while of the 3,393 graduates that 
year, 481, or fourteen per cent., intended to 
go tocollege. The same year nineteen per 
cent. of the pupils in Massachusetts high 
schools and twenty-three.per cent. of their 
graduates were preparing forcollege. Four- 
teen per cent. of all the high school pupils 
in the United States and twenty-nine per 
cent. of the graduates in 1896 were classed 
as college preparatory students. While 
from these statistics it appears that the 
Pennsylvania high schools are not prepar- 
ing their fair proportion of pupils for col- 
lege, it is also established most conclusively 
that no high school can devote itself to the 
single purpose of a college-preparatory 
school without sacrificing the interests of 
the majority of its pupils and seriously re- 
stricting its own usefulness. No more is 
its primary function social reform. These 
are but incidental to the exercise of its real 
function, which must be sought not by con- 
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sidering its relations as an institution tothe 
lower schools, to the college, or even to the 
community. More important and signifi- 
cant is its relation to the pupil. The high 
school that prepares its pupils for right liv- 
ing, by the systematical development of the 
intellect, the sensibilities and the will, is 
exercising its proper function, to which 
these other benefits will be added. The high 
school must take an independent not a sub- 
ordinate part in the great system of educa- 
tion. Its purpose must be no less than to 
discharge in its own sphere the high duties 
of all instruction. As Matthew Arnold says 
in one of his masterly reports, ‘‘ The office 
and aim of instruction, say some people, is 
to make a man a good citizen, or a good 
Christian, or a gentleman; or itis to fit him 
to get on in the world, or it is to do his duty 
in that station of life to which he is called. 
These are at best secondary and indirect 
aims of instruction, its prime direct aim is 
to enable a man to know himself and the 
world.’’ And so in the words of Arnold, 
‘‘ The true function of the high school is no 
less than to enable its pupils to know them- 
selves and the world.’’ ‘‘To know them- 
selves,’’ is secured by the study of the clas- 
sics, of history and of literature—the record 
and the substance of the greatest achieve- 
ments of humanity. The world becomes 
known by the study of the sciences, the ob- 
jects and the laws of nature. Or to state the 
same high purpose in the light of the theory 
of evolution, which Dr. Butler has thrown 
so clearly upon the dark problems of educa- 
tion, it is the function of the high school to 
bring the child into ‘‘a gradual adjustment 
to [a portion of | the spiritual possessions of 
the race.’’ With this conception, ‘‘It be- 
comes absolutely impossible for us any 
longer to identify education with mere ac- 
quisition of learning; and we begin to look 
upon it as really the vestibule of the highest 
and the richest type of living.’’ 

The high school that performs this high 
function, supplements most ably the work 
of the lower grades, exercises the most 
powerful influence for good in the commun- 
ity and affords the best preparation for col- 
lege. For with the co-ordination of our 
educational institutions, it has become an 
axiom that ‘‘ that which is intrinsically the 
best in any particular stage of development 
is also the best preparation for that which 
comes after.’’ 

Considering the exalted function of the 
high school and its dependence upon 
strictly local conditions, it is not perhaps 
surprising to read in the letter from Dr. 
Harris transmitting the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten that ‘‘ the most defective part 
of the education in this country is that of 
secondary schools This has been largely 
due to the lack of clear definition of the 
scope and function of high school work. 
As a result the teaching has been mechani- 
cal and without purpose. The valvable re- 
port of the Comm ttee of Ten, and the im- 
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portant circulars on English, Mathematics 
and Sciences issued by Harvard within the 
last few years, have aroused much interest 
and fairly outlined the general character of 
high school work. The greatest weakness of 
the high school lies now in its teaching. 
This must be done by teachers who have 
not only superior attainments of culture 
and of knowledge but who have also the 
skill to direct and the enthusiasm to inspire 
pupils to their best efforts. It was an ar- 
raignment no less just than it was severe 
when Dr. Butler, before the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States rite Maryland said in 189s: 
‘‘ Perhaps no secondary school or college in 
America can show teaching to compare, in 
mastery of scientific method and in technical 
skill, with the best teaching to be seen in 
many of the public elementary schools’”’ 
(particularly in the Western States). This 
great question of proper teaching in the 
high school, itself an important subject ‘for 
discussion, must be practically settled be- 
fore the high school can be made to perform 
its proper function. The teachers must 
make great advance in professional skill 
and knowledge, become practically familiar 
with such great psychological doctrines as 
those of apperception and of interest, and 
must be inspired with the zeal to realize in 
their work, the highest ideals of education. 

The subjects appropriate to high school 
instruction fortunately have been clearly 
defined by recent investigators. It may be 
profitable to inquire briefly what is the part 
that each shall take in the functional activity 
of the school. 

Latin and Greek, both of which must be 
taught in the complete high school, should 
not be made a study of technical grammar 
and of philology. Such teaching, which is 
too common in our schools, is supposed to 
be justified on the ground that it affords an 
excellent means of mental discipline. But, 
as Dr. Harris has sa'd in his comment upon 
the Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 
‘‘The game of Chess would furnish a good 
course of study for the discipline of the 
powers of attention and calculation of ab- 
stract combinations, but it would give its 
posessor /:/t/e or no knowledge of man or 
nature.’’ The amount of introductory study 
in the-e lauguages should be carefuily 
selected for its immediate usefulness in read- 
ing the language, and then the pupil should 
be led to read freely, noting less the pecu- 
liarities of syntax and etymology than the 
significance and beauty of the author's 
thovghts. The classical teaching of our 
high schools must be vitalized by bringing 
out its human instead of its technical in- 
terest. 

While classical teaching has become for- 
mal in subservience to an obsolete concep- 
tion, the modern languages have been pur- 
sued almost without any conception of their 
educational value. The most common ob- 
ject, perhaps, has been to cultivate the ability 





to speak the language. Whatever may be 
said of that as an accomplishment, it 1s of 
almost insignificant educational value. We 
will do well to refer to a remark quoted by 
Matthew Arnold from Dr. Marsh’s History 
of the English Language, ‘‘ that the speak- 
ing of several languages tends to make the 
thought thin and shallow, and, so far from 
in itself carrying us to vital knowledge, 
needs a compensating force to prevent its 
carrying us away from it.’’ It is well to 
fix the grammatical princip'es by training 
to write the language, but here, as in the 
classics, the real educational value depends 
upon our making the language an intro- 
duction to the literature and history of the 
people. 

English.—The teaching of English has 
had much attention in the last few years, 
but it may be doubted whether it has yet 
become truly efficient. Here it is pre-em- 
inently the speaking and the writing of the 
language that must be improved, not only 
for its own sake, but for the proper appre- 
ciation of the history and literature of the 
English-speaking race. Beginning with 
the application of the principles of grammar 
and rhetoric, the high school should give 
its pupils practical training throughout its 
course, stimulating them to an acquaint- 
ance with what is best in literature, 
attending less to the technical analysis of 
the text than to the leading features of 
style, and giving an adequate idea of the 
author and his thought. Here, as every- 
where, it is the human interest that must 
prevail. 

Intimately associated with the study of 
English is the study of the institutions in 
our own and other lands. Here the selec- 
tive skill of the teacher needs always to be 
brought into play. The danger is that the 
learner may be required to learn too many 
independent facts. In this, reform has 
probably gone further than in any other de- 
partment of high school work. Pupils 
should be led to attend only to the 
more important historical facts, and then, 
by careful comparison of standard histor- 
ians, to escape slavish adherence to the 
text and to form that clear conception of the 
event which serves as a nucleus of associa- 
tion. The teaching in geography, as the 
teaching in many other subjects, must be 
carefully co-ordinated with the teaching of 
history. 

Mathematics.—The educational value of 
mathematics has been called into question, 
partly because many subjects have been im- 
a included, especially in arithmetic, 
ut principally because the teaching has 
degenerated into a dull and wearisome 
grind. Properly taught, mathematical 
study becomes for the pupil what Herbert 
Spencer has happily characterized as ‘‘a 
process of self-development!’’ Thus the 
pupil may be led beyond the text-book to 
practical and original problems, until in 
geometry the keenest interest is aroused, 
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while the pupil gains great power of inven- 
tion and reason. Such a course of original 
and independent work will go tar to culti- 
vate self-reliance and character. 

The Natural Sciences introduce the pupil 
to the world and nature. This can be ac- 
complished only by the study of the objects 
themselves. The text-book has been studied 
too long. At best it can serve only as a 
guide, or as a supplement to the work of 
actual observation. The educational value 
of the natural sciences depends upon the ac- 
quisition of real knowledge, which should 
be intensive rather than extensive. As the 
result of scientific study in the high school, 
the pupil should have learned to recognize 
the world of nature, as something not re- 
mote, but lying all about him. He should 
have been led to discover, or at least to ver- 
ify, the most important scientific truths, 
and he should have acquired something of 
the patient, observant attitude of mind 
which belongs to the scientific method. 

The pupil’s self-development in mathe- 
matics and in the sciences will be greatly 
promoted by the use of drawing, which 
gives an accurate and valuable form of 
thought-expression, as well as the scholas- 
tic grace of self-reliance. Physical training 
carried throughout the course would con- 
tribute greatly to the interest and to the 
healthy activity of the school. 

Such, in general, are the instrumentali- 
ties and methods by which the high school 
is to contribute tothe spiritual development 
of the youth, and to bring him into a por- 
tion of his spiritual inheritance. This ex- 
alted function is not incompatible with its 
familiar duties of vitalizing the lower 
schools, of preparing students for college, 
and of leavening the community with a 
spirit of social equality. Such a high school, 
inspired by the highest ideals of education, 
and aiming in all things to lead its pupils 
into a knowledge of themselves and of the 
world, will take its proper place in the edu- 
cational system of the State without sacri- 
ficing its independence. 

MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Pror. Wm. L. Tomurns, of Chicago, 
addressed the Association on this subject, 
substantially as follows : 

It is manifestly impossible that I should 
tell you all about music and the practical 
way to apply it in school, in our limited 
time. As we are not an assembly of music- 
ians, but general educators, perhaps I shall 
best improve the opportunity by showing 
the reasonableness of music in school, and 
indicating what help it may give in general 
education that no other subject can give so 
well. I shall also be glad to spend some 
time in answering any practical questions 
that may be offered. Much can be done in a 
practical way by teachers in their rooms, in 
the matter of music—teachers who may not 
have much voice, nor much musical knowl- 
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edge, for our grade teachers are not expected 
to be music teachers. 

Let us consider the nature of the boy as 
three circles interior toeach other; the outer 
representing what he does, the middle what 
he thinks, the inner at the centre what he is. 
For many years we have been giving atten- 
tion mainly to the middle section—mental- 
ity. Children have been taught to count, to 
contrive, to scheme, to express themselves 
and also to conceal themselves sometimes 
[laughter]. Then came the kindergarten 
and the manual school, where children 
played, and did things, and made things— 
still along the channel of mentality, but 
linking the thought to the act in wholesome 
occupation. But too often the central region 
has been left either unreached or very inef- 
ficiently; yet it is the most important part 
of a boy, for there are the germs of flower 
and weed, ready to be stimulated into beau- 
tiful or harmful growth, yet unknown tothe 
teacher, the parent, or the boy himself. 

Now there is a direct relation between this 
inner of the boy and the inner of music; as 
the heart of the boy is his life, so the heart 
of music is the universal life. There is a 
distinct relation between the heart-beat and 
the beats in music, and by recognizing this 
and applying it we may stimulate him to all 
good purposes, and so fill his heart with the 
flowers of good, that when sudden tempta- 
tion threatens to bring out the weeds of evil, 
they shall find little room to grow. Given a 
fair chance, the flowers will have the best of 
it; for light is more than darkness. God is 
greater than evil [applause]. There is an 
inner of music to which the inner of the boy 
will respond, and we must recognize that 
this reaches to the very centre of individu- 
ality. We have improved in this, that there 
is not so much ‘‘don’t’’ in the schools, and 
more do; but it is largely doing in concert, 
and it is difficult to recognize and deal 
wisely with the individual—there is danger 
here, even because all move along so nicely 
together. It is possible to train the outside 
while we starve or crush the individual life. 
Music helps us here, since it goes down into 
the heart, where the boy really lives, and 
helps to make him free—not for license, but 
for liberty. Wecan soteach it as to promote 
first self-control, then self-mastery. Not 
that music alone is sufficient for all, any 
more than sunlight alone is sufficient tor 
your garden; but as the sunlight promotes 
the growth of the garden, so will music the 
growth of the boy. But I am not here to 
moralize, and will not press the application 
—you must read between the lines. 

The Universality of Music: No savage 
nation is without some rhythmic forms. 
The mother sings, the infant coos, the chil- 
dren carol, the lover sings to his sweetheart, 
worship has its anthem, the battle its hymn, 
death its funeral march and the dirge— 
music accompanies us from the cradle to the 
grave. Music does not lend itself to the 
unwholesome—the maiden laments the loss 
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of her lover in song, but not the miser his 
gold. Here a point is sometimes sought to 
be made in reference to suggestive dance 
movements; but I say without fear of con- 
tradiction that no great musician ever wrote 
a line that is not pure as sunlight. Even 
when not fully understood, music encom- 
passes us as the mother’s arms surround 
the child; and they who do not understand 
are yet consoled and strengthened. 

The Power of Music: Did you ever note 
in the self-seeking rush of a great city, how 
when the sound of a band comes down the 
street, men’s step becomes more elastic and 
their movements freer, as if workday had 
been transformed into holiday? And the 
brass bands are not always good, either, at 
least in the west [laughter.] But the power 
of song is infinitely greater than that of in- 
strumentation. The great temperance apos- 
tle Gough began his orations with stories of 
various kinds, and superficial people 
thought he was simply getting on good 
terms with his audience; but he looked 
deeper, touching men on all sides till he had 
brought the whole assembly into moldable 
condition, and then he struck his mighty 
blows. But what took him perhaps a halt. 
hour, Patti would present term twenty or 
thirty seconds with a single verse of 
‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ or Nilsson with 
‘‘The Swanee River,’’ or some other heart- 
touching ballad. Such averse of asong has 
power to let down the tension of the nerve 
that is almost ready to snap; to put new life 
into the woman worn to Sealine that is 
hardly able to sit up; to bring out the inner 
manhood and womanhood, to bring us to- 
gether as equals and flash through the whole 
circuit a feeling of common brotherhood and 
good-will. ‘I believe this power finds re- 
sponse in all; that this sympathy with 
music is not the gift of the few, but the 
birthright of the many, that we may speak 
to each other from the heart, regardless of 
words. And I believe this wonderful power 
can be harnessed, to help us work out the 
elaborate problems of these latter days. 
This quality is not contained necessarily or 
altogether in the do re-mi, the sharps and 
flats, and so on. We know many people 
who know all that, who can sing high and 
low and with marvelous agility, who are 
not musicians nor singers, and perhaps 
never will be. Here too ‘‘ the letter killeth.’’ 
Seng should be the vocal utterance of the 
self—that which is inner, vital, unique. 
There is an inner and outer to all things; of 
the outer which is manhood, the inner is 
brotherhood. In the coarser qualities, a 
man may not be as smart as his dog; but 
the man has what the dog has not—the 

ower to come out of himself and look into 

imself and into the inner of his brother, so 
that our souls touch one another. They tell 
us all this is unpractical, that when we have 
to dodge the cabs on the street we have no 
time to melt to tenderness, that ‘‘the iron 
pot survives,’’ and the like; but there is 
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such a thing as too much attention to me- 
chanical physical alertness, while the heart 
is starved and shriveled away. I am not to 
be understood as undervaluing the mechan- 
ical part which is necessary. We cannot 
study music to advantage unless from the 
great masters, and we must be able to read 
them—I have had to read scores of 40 lines 
ata time in my professional work—but I 
want to emphasize that the finest skill is 
not enough if the heart, the self, is left out. 

The Vitality of Music: The test of life is 
that it creates something. Many people 
think they are alive when they are not at all 
flaughter]. In any crowd in Chicago you 
may see representatives of the loafer class— 
men who have passed by all their opportu- 
nities, have no occupation, are useless and 
practically lifeless; you may warm them 
outside for a moment, but cannot arouse 
them at thecentre. But the singer, whose 
little verse moistens every eye and sets 
every heart beating in unison—she creates. 
And this is every one’s gift, measurably, if 
we would but use it. 

The Completeness of Music: Correspond- 
ing to the inner completeness of the soul. 
Of course, all things in their measure; the 
complete boy is not the complete man, the 
complete link is not the complete chain; 
but the inner individuality of each one of us 
is complete, unique, without a counterpart. 
And of this inner self the voice is song. 
The written word, even the spoken word, 
often fails of its effect; but song goes to the 
centre of being. And this individuality 
and its recognition are the basis of growth; 
service to others must lift us to nobility, 
and the highest service is uplifting the soul 
by the spirituality of art. Measurable 
quantities belong to the finite; strike your 
curve over ninety-nine hundredths of the 
circle, and still it is finite; but c'ose the 
curve, complete it, and you have the sym- 
bol of infinity. Hold the bell by the handle, 
and strike its note, and we all know in the 
dark it is a bell, and what kind of a bell; 
but hold it by the rim, or crack it, and you 
cannot distinguish its note from any other 
old metal—it has the same dead chink. So 
some education not only starts with the 
dull chink of the commonplace—‘ two 
chinks mean this, four chinks that’’ [laugh- 
ter]—but never gets away from it. That is 
moving around the outer circle, but never 
touches the inner. You can see the people 
it produces in any street car—chink, chink, 
chink [laughter]—no nobility, no spiritual- 


| ity, no arousing of the inner to new life. 





Will not mus‘c help us here? [Applause. | 

But, says somebody, can we all have mag- 
nificent voices, and sway the multitudes 
with this wonderful power? No; but wecan 
all be ourselves, and that will put most of 
us in advance of where we are. Use the voice 
you have; make the most of it; let it go out 
on its mission of brotherhood and in that 
highest service, the worship of God [ap- 
plause]. But you say, how is it the effect of 
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music so quickly passes away, and the very 
audience who were brought into sympathy 
by Patti’s song will be found a little later 
scrambling for the best seats in the car? 
Well, even if there were no more of it, was 
it not well to live that moment of real life? 
But that is not all. Some of us are old 
enough to remember when we knew elec- 
tricity only as the lightning flash, brilliant 
for a second, but black as ever the next; yet 
we have lived to see it furnishing steady 
light and energy, and are only at the begin- 
ning of its helpful history. So will it be 
with art, with music as a means of culture. 
Already we have done something, but we 
have only the beginnings; the future will 
bring all this beauty and sympathy down to 
help us in our daily life [applause]. Music 
comes like a flash, revealing the inner real 
self and its relation to other selves, and rais- 
ing us for an instant toa higher life—wiil 
we not want to live there? [Applause.] Is 
it not worth years of struggle upward in 
hope to lift ourselves to that ideal ? 

The mischievous boy explodes an empty 
paper bag at your ear, and you jump—the 
explosion is conditioned by expansion of the 
imprisoned air. So with the voice—it should 
come forth because of a spark having flamed 
the inner centre to expansion, so that the 
imprisoned breath must break out in song. 
There must be the previous impelling force. 
I know there are patent methods for draw- 
ing the voice out; but the true condition is 
that the voice wants to come out. Thou- 
sands sing “‘ My Country ’tis of thee’’ with- 
out any feeling of patriotism. Is it a lie? 
No; they are simply warmed up from the 
outside—often hardly that. But let the cen- 
tre be touched, the feeling excited, and the 
song will flow of itself. You cannot get that 
vital spark from the mentality—it must 
come from within, from the heart. 

So we must reach inward from the circum- 
ference to the centre where we find the real 
self. The child at birth can neither see, hear, 
touch; but in a few weeks the eye will follow 
a bright object, the ear will notice a rattle, 
the other senses develop and by outer mani- 
festation the world is revealed to the inner 
self. Often the outer is illusory, the real is 
within, and as we go on in life we realize 
this and true relations are established. The 
capacity of the inner is as great, it may be 
greater, than the outer. Yonder we see a 
star millions of miles away—here in the dew- 
drop we see the same star, seemingly as far 
away. Wecall it reflection; but who shall 
say which is real, which illusory? As the 
telescope reaches out one way, so the micro- 
scope reaches out in the other direction; and 
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it is no poetic conceit to call the heart of | 


man a God-given microscope enabling him 
to search deep down for the kingdom of 
heaven that is within. 

And so it is with music. Nearly thirty 
years ago we began the study of Handel’s 
Messiah. Year + year our interpretation 
has changed as our conception has grown, 
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but never yet have we reached the place 
where the composer stood—and beyond that 
stretches the infinite. As the trained ear 
traces the harmonics of the bell higher and 
higher, so we may follow the voice inner and 
inner. As you recognize the quality of tone 
in the bell, so in the voice; but the bell is 
always the same, while the voice changes as 
the inner self is glad or sorry, commanding 
or entreating. Every attribute of our being 
affects the voice, and if any attribute is lost 
or mutilated, the tone suffers. 

The divisions of harmonics are a trinity, 
corresponding to wiil, thought, feeling; you 
recognize them in the tones of the voice. 
The tones of the young man who lives chiefly 
in his mentality convey the impression that 
he ¢hinks he would die for his country 
[laughter]. Another voice speaks only of 
feeling—not the sentiment that leads to ac- 
tion, but only sentimentality—their voices 
are soft to nothingness; these are the ones 
who say if they only knew more of music, 
how they would enjoy it! [Laughter.] They 
do not know that song is the running over 
of the self—that as the child skips for glad- 
ness, so the voice sings, and hardly knows 
it—that the voice of prayer is the voice of 
singing [Applause]. Then there is the voice 
of the precentor—the voice that tells of will, 
of the just assertion of manhood, but neither 
of thought or feeling. We must have neither 
of these alone, but all three justly combined 
—imind, heart, will, all must be heard in 
music—the rhythm corresponding to the will 
element, the melody to the mind, the har- 
mony to the heart. We find this to be the 
natural order of development: the savage 
tribe first has rhythm only, a measured 
beat; then comes the lute or pipe, giving 
pitch up and down, and you have melody; 
and last with the three-stringed lyre you can 
strike two or three notes at once in harmony. 
As the child is the epitome of the race, down 
deep in his heart you will find the inner of 
these three forms, and through the voice he 
can express all he thinks, or feels, or wills. 
Who cannot tell by the tone of a boy’s voice 
whether he is invited to ice cream or to the 
woodshed ? 

And now, teachers, I must not talk longer. 
I will only say once more plainly, until you 
arouse the centre of the child, it is useless 
to open your music-book. All great teach- 
ers have been able to reach this centre, and 
when that is done, the child streams over 
with music, and you have little more to do 
than to let him sing. [Applause]. 

The Chair, in closing the session, re- 
quested the members to assemble 
promptly on time for the afternoon ses- 
sion, as the Kindergarten programme isa 
full one, and has been postponed and re- 
arranged so as to meet the wishes of the 
Association; and it was proposed to have 
no evening session, which will enable 
many to take the evening trains for home. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 





“THE session was called to order at 
2:00 p. m., and opened with singing. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


President Brumbaugh said as this was 
the first Kindergarten session in our his- 
tory, he could not forbear a few words on 
a subject of so much interest and value to 
educators. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile’’ startled the 
intellectual world with its caustic criti- 
cism and its call for a return to nature. 
The book fell into the hands of a peasant 
schoolmaster, now recognized as the most 
splendid genius of the Swiss Republic, 
Pestalozzi, who inspired by it gave to the 
world his ‘‘ Leonard and Gertrude,’’ 
showing how God taught the child 
through the mother—and here was the 
beginning of the recognition of woman- 
hood in the education of the child. But 
Pestalozzi failed to distinguish between 
motherhood and womanhood; it was left 
for the thoughtful mind of Froebel to 
draw that distinction, and build upon 
that fundamental truth. Thence came 
the Kindergarten, and from his work 
grew these schools which are spreading 
over Europe and America as well. We 
are fortunate to day in having the subject 
brought before us by representatives of 
the splendid womanhood of Pennsylvania, 
who are engaged in working out this 
great idea. 


FUTURE OF KINDERGARTEN. 


Miss Georgia Allison, President of 
State Kindergarten Association, was in- 
troduced, and said that here, at least, 
woman was to have the last word. The 
future of the kindergarten depends upon 
our realizing that it is the office of teach- 
ers as well as mothers to help the chil- 
dren to live completely as they go along, 
each period in its own way. It is not 
enough that the child is properly fed and 
clothed—we are responsible for its de- 
velopment upward into complete man- 
hood or womanhood. The true kinder- 
gartner recognizes this, and comes to the 
work with a heart full of love and a mind 
active to seize on all that can help in it. 
She introduced the little story of the pair 
of robins, the nest-building, the three 
little eggs, then the little feathery balls 
with open mouths and the happy song of 
the parent bird; then the little birds 
learning to fly and flying away, and the 
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lonely parents, feeling the approach of 
cold, the leafy roof gone, the flowers 
going to sleep, can sing no more, but 
spread their wings for the land where the 
flowers bloom and the birds sing always. 
Such little parables, with their symbol- 
ism of our own larger life and its progress 
toward the eternal life, have their influ- 
ence on the child for good. They are 
brought to love rather than destroy, by 
their plays in which they personate the 
birds and enter into their life. We must 
realize as Froebel did our three-fold 
nature and the unity of nature, man and 
God. We must love nature ourselves, in 
order to bring the child in contact with it 
so as to lead him upward, and bring out 
his possibilities. We must realize the 
value of technical skill in portraying 
ideas, and appreciate the value of every 
effort of the child to create and to actualize 
for itself what isin its mind. The text 
book of the kindergarten is the child’s 
environment, and from it we gather all to 
which he is related and bring it to his 
knowledge. The training in the kinder- 
garten from three to six years old is not 
or should not be so different from that of 
the primary school as to make them diffi- 
cult of adjustment. The same principles 
underlie all development, all growth, all 
life. Most of all, we need to stir up our- 
selves. How shall we arouse and inspire 
the little ones, unless we go alive to them? 
For this we need health, strength, love, 
that they may draw life from us, and not 
miss the blessing and happiness of growth 
into higher life from day today. [Ap- 
plause. | 


COOPERATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS WITH 
KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Miss L. Macfarlane, Secretary of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, presented the following paper. 
The work has been conducted in four 
general ways in different places—the one 
here presented, Kindergarten as part of 
the public school system, Kindergarten 
associations working alone, and private 
Kindergartens—besides the State associa- 
tion work. The plan which the writer of 
the paper knew by experience was thus 
presented: 

The Kindergarten as a system of educa- 
tion is no longer an experiment, and it is 
not my intention to make a plea for it, or to 
defend it. I speak to those who believe in 
kindergarten education for little children, 
and who wish to secure it for their own chil- 
dren, or for the children of their town or 
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city. With the conditions of the work in 
Philadelphia you are no doubt familiar, the 
work there having been a part of the public 
school system for a number of years. In 
Pittsburg and Allegheny we are working 
under the co-operative law of 1895, and I will 
briefly outline its development in our two 
cities. On November 30, 1892, the Pittsburg 
and Allegheny Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ation was organized. By April, 1892, we had 
opened two free Kindergartens, one in one 
of the poorest wards in Pittsburg, and one 
in asimilar location in Allegheny. We se- 
cured in both instances rooms in public 
school buildings. 
were placed in charge of both, and our train- 
ing school tor teachers was started at the 
same time. The Association soon numbered 
100, and very earnest, effective work was 
done by them. Our only means of support 
for nearly two years was voluntary contri- 
butions—dues from members ($5.00 per 
year), and entertainments. We soon began 
to realize the task we had before us, and the 
more intelligent we became through the 
study of the movement in other cities, the 
more we felt that the Kindergarten as a part 
of the child’s education should have public 
support from the school funds. Let me men- 
tion here the moral support given to this 
movement by the community. Hundreds 
of people visited the Kindergartens, it being 
part of the duty of our managers to visit 
themselves and take others with them. 
Our Board of Education also showed great 
interest, and in December, 1894, a Kinder- 
— Committee was appointed from that 
ody to investigate the matter, with a view 
to making an appropriation. This com- 
mittee visited Philadelphia, and inquired as 
to the law there touching the appropriation 
of money forthe instruction of children under 
6 years of age. Nothing definite was dis- 
covered except that Philadelphia had special 
school legislation as a city of the first class, 
and that no objection was made by the peo- 
ple to appropriations for kindergartens. 
On the strength of this precedent our Cen- 


tral Board of Education of Pittsburg made | 


an appropriation inJanuary, 1895, of $5000 to 


the Kindergarten Association, specifying | 


that eight kindergartens be opened during 
1895. They then strongly advised that leg- 
islation for cities of the second class (Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny), be secured at once. 


The Legislature convening that year, Sena- | 


tor Flinn secured the passage of what is 
known as the Co-operative Kindergarten 


law for cities of the second class. It reads: | 


** That the boards of cducation, or boards of 
control, or sub-district school boards of the cities 
of the second class in this Commonwealth are 
hereby anthorized to co-operate with regularly 
organized Kindergarten Associations, and may 
appropriate from the school funds such sums of 
money as may be required to properly conduct 
Kindergarten schools.”’ 


Pittsburg, under this law, has steadily in- 
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creased her kindergartens, appropriating 
this year $12,500. This sum is paid in ten 
monthly installments to the Kindergarten 


| Association, when a report of the work is 
| given and signed by the President and Secre- 
| tary, specifying that this sum has been used 


for kindergartens in the city of Pittsburg. 


| The Association has full charge, elects teach- 


ers, provides supervisors. 

Allegheny was a little slower, although 
one local Board (the 1st ward) appropriated 
the money for a kindergarten and sup- 
poane it entirely formore than a year. Al- 
egheny waited until the general State law 
secured in April, 1897, since which we have 
received $65 per month for each of four kin- 
dergartens. In Pittsburg we now have 
sixteen, but in Allegheny the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Control reads that 
whenever a local Board shall provide a 
roow and plant (supplies) for a kindergar- 
ten, and place it under the supervision of 
the Pittsburg and Allegheny Free Kinder- 
garten Association, the Association can 
draw foreach Kindergarten $65 per month. 
This resolution goes into effect June rst, 
and in September we will open two more 
schools in Allegheny. This last plan is, 
in my judgment, the most equitable one, 
since all interested contribute. 

We have from the start of our work real- 
ized the importance of the thoroughly 
trained teacher, and to-day have a Fally 
equipped Manual Department, and a fine 
corps of training teachers and special lec- 
turers. Two auxiliary associations have 
been organized, one at Edgwood Park and 
one at Edgeworth. Our city association sup- 
plies the teachers and supervisors, all ex- 
pense being borne by the auxiliary. Each 
of these places has organized a kindergar- 
ten, which is under the supervision of the 
Pittsburg and Allegheny Associations. 

Let me urge upon the State Kindergarten 
Association the fostering and encourage- 
ment of auxiliary associations throughout 
Pennsylvinia. Since union is strength, the 
uniting of the friends of the kindergarten 
into an association will thus enable them to 
give to each community that best exponent 
of the system, a well conducted kindergar- 
ten. Thon co-operation with your school 


| boards should follow, and by the act of 1897 


mone can be appropriated from the public 
funds, the act reading as follows: 


‘That the school directors or controllers of 


| the several school districts of this Common- 


wealth may establish and maintain out of the 
public school treasury, free kindergartens for 


| children between the ages of three and six years 


residing in their districts.”’ 


Our Superintendents of Instruction, Mr. 
Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, and Mr. John 
Morrow, of Allegheny, have at all times 
given us their influence and advice, and 
much of the success of our work is due to 
this fact. I look forward hopefully to the 
influence that will be exerted by this Asso- 
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ciation to further the organization of auxil- 
iaries throughout the State. It is our duty 
to fix standards for teachers, and to see if 
possible that where kindergartens are 
opened no teacher be employed in their di- 
rection except those having had two years’ 
theory and practice in kindergarten 
methods. Herein lies the key to all sucess- 
ful Kindergarten work—the (thoroughly 
tr ained, successful teacher. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


was the subject of an address by Mrs. 
Letitia P. Wilson, of Altoona, Pa. She 
said that the Kindergarten since its be- 
ginnings in this country had not only 
grown and spread wonderfully, but its 
spirit had found its way into the primary 
school and done a most valuable work. 
In proportion as this leavening process 
continues, both will be improved, and the 
children will have the benefit. Great 
stress has been laid on the teaching of 
facts, and of course that is necessary; but 
what will it avail if the schools cover the 
whole range of science, and fail in teach- 
ing to de, as well asto know? We need 
to bring up men and women grounded in 
truth and principle. 

The best practical psychology is the 
study of the child itself. Our ears have 
become accustomed to the classification 
of children into ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘ bad’’— 
but why? What does that mean? 
**Good’’ often means no more than that 
the child is normal—neither pampered 
nor distressed; ‘‘bad’’ too often means 
injured, crushed, perverted. Sometimes 
the ‘‘badness’’ depends upon a physical 
defect—the hearing is not acute, the 
teacher does not recognize it, is impatient, 
and the child suffers. Our very first at- 
tention should be given to the senses and 
their training. We must reach the inner 
life. Aristotle taught us long ago that 
the intellect is perfected not by knowl- 
edge, but by self-activity; and this ac- 
tivity we must promote. 

Obedience should not be yielded to 
force, but be spontaneous; the child 
should grow into it day by day, every 
occasion adding the force of habit. 
Punishment is worse than useless if the 
child does not see the connection with 
the offence. You want the child to 
“‘help make himself mind;’’ train him to 
see the right and wrong, and act with 
reference to it; so he will grow at once in 
right-doing and happiness—for happiness 
is a growth, and comes of patience and 





self-control. Having made a right start, 
give the child something to do that will 
arouse a feeling of responsibility; and in- 
stead of trying to annoy the teacher, he 
will be proud of helping her. The spirit 
of kindness is impressed in the kinder- 
garten. Mothers are surprised at the 
kindness the children show to each other. 
The spirit of the kindergarten is the spirit 
of love; and where love is not, what have 
we that is of value? 

There is one respect in which some 
primary schools need to be brought up 
to our standard. The omnipresent cat 
[laughter] should be a real cat; when you 
talk about a house, let it be the child’s 
house, that he knows about; in the fall 
have them bring different kinds of leaves, 
and tell you where they found them and 
the differences they see, sing a little song 
about the leaves; in winter talk about the 
animals that go into winter quarters, and 
the birds that fly southward. All this 
connects their knowledge with the nature 
work that will come later. And you will 
find that you have happy times—the chil- 
dren respond so quickly; I speak from ex- 
perience, having worked both in primary 
school and kindergarten. 

The ideal child is healthy, active, 
obedient, curious. We must take care 
he is not hampered or denied the knowl- 
edge he craves. Mind hunger is worse 
than starving of the body in this—that if 
you starve the higher nature, he falls 
back upon the lower. The child loves 
play, and it is good for him; but why not 
make it educative also? You will find in 
the Kindergarten Review for June a num- 
ber of plays for the primary room that 
will be helpful. 

As you talk of things to the children, 
have them illustrate by such drawings as 
they can make—not for the sake of the 
drawing so much as the record of the im- 
pressions made on the child’s mind. 
Many parents laugh at the crude at- 
tempts, and so stifle the child’s interest; 
but if you encourage them you will often 
be surprised at the beauty and intelli- 
gence of their work. 

Remember always that we are working 
to train a people strong enough to do 
their own thinking and to act it out—not 
to be like so many gnats dancing in the 
light. We should teach them what they 
ought to want, and how to go after it. 
That is the road toa happy life in this 
world and the next. Of course it is a 
very difficult problem; but so much 
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greater the necessity of working at it. 
| Applause. ] 
CHILD STUDY IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Miss Elizabeth Culp, principal of the 
Kindergarten Normal School, Pittsburg, 
read the following paper on 


CHILD-STUDY IN RELATION TO 
KINDERGARTEN. 

The first question that arises in consider- 
ing the subject of this paper is, ‘‘ What is 
included in the term Child-Study, and in 
how far was Froebel a child-student?’’ In 
its most limited and narrow sense, child- 
study is a record of observations in answer 
to a set formulaof questions. It is, to quote 
a recent writer, a scientific study of chil- 
dren, the handling of facts, etc., according 
to particular method. In this sense, it is a 
most recent movement. In its broadest 
sense, ‘‘Child-study is a direct study of 
human life, the main purpose of this study 
being that we may know man better. This 
child-study is not necessarily a study of in- 
fants and children, but it is a study of the 
beginning, growth, maturity and final de- 
cay of the human being.’’ In this last and 
broadest sense, we can well urge Froebel’s 
claim as a pioneer child-student. His 
Mother-Play book, which is a series of 
games to be played by mother and child, 
embodying the highest educational princi- 


THE 


ples, we know to be a result of his study of 
child life, and in this study of children lies 


Froebel’s great power. His study of chil- 
dren showed him the true function and im- 
portance ot symbolism in the education of 
the little child. 

‘The Education of Man,’’ is a work on 
pedagogy, the principles of which could 
only have been formulated after careful 
study ot children’s natures, needs and inter- 
ests. There we see how much importance 
is attached by him to the physical well- 
being of the child, proper environment, in- 
stinctive self-expression of the child, and 
children’s interests. The more we study 
the ‘‘ Education of Man”’ in the light of the 
present day experiments in psychology and 
pedagogy, the more we are convinced that 
Froebel understood the child with mind and 
heart, as a seer, and we, as Kindergartners, 
are only rendering our vision clearer by 
studying the present day experiments in 
psycbology. 

Child-study has this benefit for the Kin- 
dergartner—it strengthens and _ renders 
clearer to the Kindergartner the principles 
which Froebel has advocated. Because his 
work was so great, and because he was, we 
can truly say, alone in his great undertak- 
ing, there was much he could not enlarge 
upon, much he could not make clear, and 
much that it would be impossible for one 
human being in a life-time toconsider. To 
restate, Child-study will enable us to read 
our Froebel more understandingly. Kinder- 
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gartners, as well as all teachers, must know 
the present-day psychology, and that is 
termed child-psychology, dcrived from di- 
rect personal study of children. We must 
be intelligent regarding these experiments, 
that we may prove what is good, refuse to 
accept what we think poor or harmful, show 
our oneness in spirit with these efforts, and 
our oneness in principles. 

The Gifts, or geometric type forms of the 
Kindergarten, which serve for one thing to 
give the child a knowledge of number, form, 
color, etc., through the use of material, 
were made by Freebel after a study of the 
universal tendency of children to be always 
building and investigating. His own child- 
hood showed him, through the lack of all 
things child-like, what children needed. 

The Occupations (or hand-work of the 
Kindergarten) are a direct response to the 
child’s desire to make something that will 
stay as he has made it, something that will 
express permanently his ideas; and to the 
advocates of utilitarianism we can say, 
every occupation devised by Froebel under- 
lies some process of manufacture in the 
trade of the world. 

Froeebel saw, and better still, wxderstood 
children’s love of nature. He appreciated 
the great need for the cultivation of the 
senses in early childhood; and child-study 
only re-echoes Froebel when it says the 
child must have more opportunities to come 
in contact with concrete things through the 
senses in early life. Froebel saw that the 
body must be healthy and under control, in 
order that there might be mental and moral 
health and control. Hesaw the importance 
of the study of the zndividual child. He 
saw that character is to be developed only 
by studying and aiding the zuzdividual child. 
He saw the true meaning and importance of 
self-activity in life, self-activity which re- 
sults in the highest thing possible to man, 
because it is the attribute of God—creative- 
ness. No educator before nor since has ad- 
vanced, nor can advance farther than Frcoebel 
in his appreciation of the true place of self- 
activity in education. The value of the 
paragraph in ‘‘ Education of Man,’’ on active 
and passive educative influences will only 
be shown more clearly by the present study 
of child-nature. Frcoebel realized the influ- 
ence of the child’s environment on the 
child’s life, and therefore he made a study 
of the interests of the child in his environ- 
ment, selecting those interests most vital 
and most beneficial to the child as an essen- 
tial in his system of education. 

Froebel’s thought of the orderly succession 
in the development of the child’s faculties, 
has its correspondence in the recent theory 
presented by child-students termed ‘‘ pla- 
teaus of growth.’’ The theory is advocated 
that children in their mental development 
rest on a certain ‘‘ plateau’’ for a time, and 
when the mind is sufficiently developed, 
there is a new plateau for the mind to look 
out upon the world, and subjects which 
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were before incomprehensible to the child, 
are now readily understood by him. 

In Froebel we see the sympathetic, intelli- 
gent understanding by ome person of the 
child-nature. In child-study we see this 
developed into sympathetic, intelligent un- 
derstanding by many, and this understand- 
ing termed a science. Child-study is thus 
the world-wide consummation of Froebel’s 
life-work. If Froebel is so distinctly a child- 
student, the Kindergartner may well ask, 
‘What benefit has the child-study of the 
present day for the Kindergartner’’? Inre- 
sponse I would say, ‘‘In the Kindergarten 
is there not a special field for child-study, 
and is the KieMenmmatente if she be ro 
alive, not necessarily a child-student ?’’ 
Child-study by the Kindergartner, as by any 
other teacher, need not be necessarily to aid 
the science of child-study. It may be to aid 
only herself in her work by developing the 
habit of lovingly and intelligently studying 
her children, so that she may respond to 
their interests. It will thus develop in her 
originality and creativeness, a thing to be 
equally desired in teacher asin pupil. It 
should not interfere with her spontaneity, 
nor with the children’s spontaneity, nor 
make the children self-conscious. If it 
does, don’t have it. 

It will cause the kindergartner to be wisely 
helpful to the child in his self-education; it 
will show her anew what her special chil- 
dren’s interests are; it will lead her to a 
more wise and intelligent use of the dt 
forms, as well as a wise and loving study 
and use of nature, where forms and symbols 
are also to be seen and known. The siudy 
of the child by the kindergartner will help 
her to more fully understand Froebel’s idea 
of self-activity. Regarding the physical 
welfare of the child, one child-student of the 
present day wisely advises kindergartners 
“‘to study Froebel again, for Froebel was not 
only a good teacher, but a real champion of 
hygiene. Noone gave greater attention to 
the muscular system than Froebel. He saw 
the dangers of nervous diseases and desired 
to train up a generation of youth of better 
constitution.’’ 

Child-study as a science is a blessing to 
the kindergartner who is apt to overlook 
the importance of Froebel’s f7 incip/es in his 
‘‘Gifts and Occupations.’’ One kindergart- 
ner tells us, ‘‘ The kindergartner needs oc- 
casionally to be reminded that we do not 
teach drawing, weaving, sewing, etc., as 
other teachers do not teach spelling, arith- 
metic, etc., but that we all teach the chi/d— 
the child must be uppermost in the mind; 
the work must be seen constantly in relation 
to the child.’’ Child-study as a science has 
also this benefit forthe kindergartner: if she 
studies from the printed reports of work 
done, the habits and needs of many children, 
she will have a better understanding of the 
children under her own charge. 

Froebel’s knowledge of children came from 
a direct study of children, and if we are to be 





truly his disciples we must every day create 
anew our work, our power, and our origi- 
nality by studying consciously and system- 
atically the children at first hand. The 
practical benefit of each teacher’s carefully 
studying her children is incalculable. The 
programme, or schedule of subjects for day, 
week and month, will then always, by every 
kindergartner doing so, be suited to the 
child’s interests and progress, and not vice 
versa, as is ofien done unconsciously and 
with the best intentions by the inexperi- 
enced kindergartner. There will be no ruts 
in the kindergarten, for the child is a very 
much alive human being, and if the pro- 
gramme is truly related to him, it and its 
manner of carrying out will be alive also. 
The kindergartner will truly see which are 
her interests and which are the child's legit- 
imate interests. Perhaps it may be that 
many teachers have not the fault of impos- 
ing their interests on the child, instead of 
allowing him his legitimate interests; but 
— there are some teachers and kin- 

ergartners who do, for the sake of the chil- 
dren under the charge of these few let us 
advocate that which will benefit these few, 
who surely leave their impress on the lives 
in their care. 

A careful study of the lives under her 
charge will give the kindergartner and any 
other teacher a knowledge of psychology 
such as no text-book could give, for it is a 
knowledge of human life derived from a 
sympathetic study of life. Studying the 
children, we find the cause of dullness and 
nervous habits oftentimes to be physical. 
The room is over-heated, over-crowded, there 
is no ventilation worthy of the name, the 
sanitary conditions are poor, the lighting 
poor, and the children badly placed as to 
light. Oftentimes we may have none of 
these conditions in the school-room, and 
then, on a visit to the home, we find the 
children have irregular hours for eating and 
sleeping, are over-fed or under-fed; or it may 
be the clothing is insufficient or uncom fort- 
able, producing restlessness and nervous- 
ness. 

In the sense-games of the kindergarten 
and primary rooms we have an excellent op- 
portunity for testing the senses of the chil- 
dren, and so the child is not accused of being 
dull, when his trouble may be defective 
hearing or sight. 

On visiting different kindergartens and 
schools, we are often impressed with the 
over-stimulation, and consequent nervous 
excitement and fatigue of the children. In 
other kindergartens and schools, we note 
the absence of sufficient outlet for the nat- 
ural activity of the children. These are 
danger signals to us to remove or to supply 
the necessary stimulus and outlet for activ- 
ity. The fatigue in the kindergarten and 
primary room due to over-stimulation is as 
much to be decried as in later school life, 
and more, for the child’s first years impress 
his whole later life. Let us study our chil- 
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dren, to notice the first symptoms of fatigue, 
and give occupation or play. which is a 
change and therefore a rest. 

Child-study has shown the kindergartner 
and primary teacher that fine, small work 
is to be avoided, as this requires the too 
early use of small muscles and nerves not 
ready for use in the little child. We need 
to re-learn the lesson of not keeping the 
child too long in one position or interest, 
even though he may be interested. The 
child-study of to-day, as well as Froebel, 
has shown us that the little child is first in- 
terested in the mofion and then the wse of an 
object, rather than its form. We can re- 
learn our lesson, and dwell not so much on 
form, color, material, etc., of objects, with 
the little child, as the zse for which the ob- 
ject exists. Studying the children, we find 
that development of one power of the mind 
in excess of the other mental powers, as for 
example, an appreciation of number, will 
surely and harmfully retard the all-round 
mental development of the children. And 
if we study the children wisely and lov- 
ingly, we will be content with less exact- 
ness and correctness, physically, mentally, 
and morally than we sometimes are. Kin- 
dergartners and teachers are often discour- 
aged when the children do not get from the 
subject all we think they should, and when 
they are angry and obstinate, and are not 
always truthful. Should we be so discour- 
aged? Are we not rather judging them by 
the high standard of what some day they 
can do and be, rather than the standard of 
what they can now do and be? 

As to the methods of child-study, there is 
no kindergartner or teacher who is worthy 
of the name, who does not study her chil- 
dren, but oftentimes this study is not made 
permanent in any positive way. Thus the 
results are lost, andl he greatest good does 
not result. I quote methods which have 
been used by different kindergartners : 

One plan that has been found practical is 
to have a record book of each child in the 
kindergarten kept in some convenient place. 
On his entrance into the kindergarten, the 
child’s name, age, characteristics, and es- 
sentials in previous family history are re- 
corded, as received from the parents. This 
account may be derived from the mother, as 
a response to a reguiar set of questions, 
asked her in writing by the kindergartner, 
or it may be condensed from the record kept 
by the mother since the birth of the child. 
If the latter so much the better, for then the 
child has had a mother who has intelligently 
and systematically considered her child 
since birth. Mothers’ records and knowl- 
edge of their children are invaluable to kin- 
dergartners and teachers, as an aid in under- 
standing the children, and the manner of 
rearing the children have received. In this 
kindergarten record of the child, will be en- 
tered each day anything that occurs which 
the kindergartner deems essential or indi- 
cative of the child’s nature and progress. 
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Oftentimes the recerd will contain charac- 
teristics and events of which the kinder- 
gartner is not able at the time to understand 
the import,—this done for the sake of the 
later study. On the child’s entering the 
primary school, this book is given to the 
primary teacher who keeps a like record. 

Another method found helpful in the kin- 
dergarten is in our daily programme books; 
instead of recording only what has been ac- 
complished regarding the programme, and 
progress by the child in knowledge of num- 
ber, form, subject, to leave a blank page also 
for each day, for records of children’s devel- 
opment, and physical, mental and moral 
characteristics. Thus we will have ever be- 
fore us, a warning to think of the child 
rather than the programme. 

Another method that has been used in 
both kindergarten and primary schools is to 
keep the children’s most creative work in 
clay, free-hand cutting and drawing, inven- 
tions in sewing and a record of inventions 
with the Gifts, etc., and study from these 
what are the children’s vital interests. In 
this way we can know the contents of the 
child’s mind, whether good and healthy or 
morbid, and so arrange our programmes to 
satisfy legitimate interests. 

Another method is to have the assist- 
ants in the morning kindergarten read with 
the director, or in the training class, the 
records of other children, and thus they will 
have the benefit of comparing the children 
under their charge with many other chil- 
dren. 

Child-study has a benefit for the volunteer 
assistant, in that it enables her to be inves- 
tigative and self-active, developing the crit- 
ical faculty, in its best sense, and original- 
ity. This child-study also keeps the volun- 
teer assistant from falling ill of that dreadful 
disease, self-consciousness; for with her 
mind centered on the child, thought of self 
will go, and happiness and naturalness will 
result, Inthe training class, each student 
may be required to keep a record of at least 
one individual child, these records to be read 
in class and discussed. 

A most helpful method used has been that 
of retrospective child-study, the student in 
the training class being required to answer 
as to her own child-life and her own play- 
mates. In this way, greater self-knowledge 
as well as a greater knowledge of children, 
will result. 

Mothers’ Clubs, formed of mothers, kin- 
dergartners and teachers, for the purpose of 
studying child nature have been found most 
helpful. I would suggest that physicians 
— at these mothers’ and kindergartners’ 
clubs, and the child’s physical nature and 
needs will be better understood, and the 
close relations of the physical, mental and 
moral natures will be realized. Kinder- 
garten child-study clubs have been formed 
of kindergartners, a definite set formula of 
questions being used, whereby they may 
compare the different children under their 
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charge, from the standpoint of the different 
training of these kindergartners. 

By using some such methods as these 
which have been used and are given as sug- 
gestive, we will get a knowledge of what the 
normal, the universal child’s nature, needs 
and interests are. 

Professor Earl Barnes’ ‘* Studies in Educa- 
tion ’’ have been found most helpful. Also 
‘*The Child-Study Monthly,’’ published in 
Chicago by A. W. Mumford and Stanley 
Hall’s Pedagogical Seminary and Syllabi. 
The June number of ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine,’’ 1898, has a most interesting 
article on the study of a child. Also Nora 
A. Smith’s new book ‘‘ Children of the Fu- 
ture’’ all kindergartners and parents should 
have. 

Child-study properly understood has 
much for the kindergartner. It is not that 
she is going into fields unexplored by 
Froebel—she is only following in his foot- 
steps, is being self-active and creative, as he 
would have wished all of his followers to be. 
The teachings of Froebel are only strength- 
ened by the science of child-study. Child- 
study properly apprecia'ed, only serves to 
render the intelligent kindergartner more 
loyal to Froebel. 

Bu) this warning perhaps some of us may 
need at some time. We must never forget 
our office as guides and guardians. Let us 
not forget that the child is ‘‘the heir of the 
ages’’ in every sense, and that it is our duty 
to bring him into his heritage, not forcing 
him nor causing him to gain knowledge 
merely for the sake of knowledge. We are 
not to make the child into a miniature re- 

roduction of ourselves, nor, on the other 

and, are we to stand by and think we 
have no influence to exert, no guiding to do, 
and thus allow that most desirable condi- 
tition, freedom, to degenerate into lawless- 
ness. Itis our duty to wisely a/d as well 
as study the child. As a writer has said, 
we must remember ‘‘ There is in every child 
not only the present child, but also the po- 
tential child. There is for every child the 
best possible character to be developed. The 
teacher must know the present child before 
her, that she may the more surely aid in the 
unfolding of that possible best.’’. Our duty 
is, understanding child-nature, knowing the 
present child before us, to ald him in his 
self-development into the best self he is cap- 
able of being. 

Every child has the right to be wise/y 
aided by parents and teachers, in his effort 
(however unconscious this effort may be) to 
develop the divine in him. In so far as we 
help the children in our care to develop such 
individuality as will make them earnest, 
honest, helpful men and women, strong and 
capable to do their share of good in the 
world ; in so far as we are wise to aid the 
child to become God-like, in being truly 
creative, we are workers with God, and have 
a noble mission. With these ideals, parents 
and teachers cannot fail, nor be discouraged, 





for the divine germ which is in every hu- 
man being can have no death. We may 
water and nourish these germs, and may 
never see their growth, but in God's own 
time, warned by His love, each germ of di- 
vinity will blossom into a beautiful charac- 
ter, a noble life. 

Miss Lloyd: I am no kindergartner, 
nor do I intend to discuss the question. 
But my brother lives in a town where 
they had a kindergarten, and in a house 
where the children were singing happily 
the mother said: ‘‘ Listen to those chil- 
dren; they used to quarrel all day long, 
from morning till night, till the little girl 
went to the kindergarten and brought 
home the little songs and plays and 
taught the smaller ones—and now they 
play togetheras happy as can be.’’ [Ap- 
plause. ] 

President Brumbaugh said no one 
could fail to recognize the force of one 
fact—that the woman who would teach 
a kindergarten should have both high 
ability and Christian faith. It will bea 
happy day for Pennsylvania when that 
combination is found in all our teachers, 
from the Kindergarten to the University. 
If the kindergarten shall sncceed in put- 
ting the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth into 
every child, it will accomplish the holiest 
mission of the coming century. 

Mr. Tomlins then sang the ‘‘ Swanee 
River,’’ and offered to answer any ques- 
tions that might be asked on the practical 
music work in school. 


POINTS IN SCHOOL MUSIC. 


‘‘How would you begin to teach a 
song?’ Well, I would zo/ begin with 
words. You want toget something more 
thau just the tune, or just the words. 
Let the child think along the song, then 
deny the words, and let him try to sup- 
ply something of the deficiency. The 
great masters in Europe give their pupil 
a solfeggio to sing as if it were a love 
song—the next day the same as a battle 
song—to teach expression without words. 
I would work on that line; teach tone 
first. It is well to have some one sing 
the song while the children listen. Let 
them try to give the expression by hum- 
ming the tune, and last of all give them 
the words. You will get better interpre- 
tation in that way. 

‘* What song-book would you recom- 
mend ?’’ I must decline to answer that, 
as I have been steadily refusing to write 
a book for 25 years. I wish to stand free 
for the spirit of song, with no commercial 
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[Applause.] As a rule, 
all books on musical notation are useful 
so far as notation goes. I will only say 
further that you want, rather than patent 
** methods,’’ the application of good com- 
mon sense that can adapt methods. 
‘‘How to get at the centre of the 
child?’’ Look after his breathing. ‘‘God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.’ 
‘Teach them to breathe full, and through 
he nostrils; as God breathed the soul in 
that way, so the higher emotions take the 
same course. Observe when some mighty 
chorus has affected a whole audience, and 
a pause is reached, how all together draw 
a long breath in silence. When the heart 
is touched the breathing is deep. Your 
breath is yourself—the ‘‘living soul.’’ 
Breathing improperly means the dominion 
of the flesh; breathing properly means 
the dominion of the soul. Mark the dif- 
ference between the sibilant ‘‘’sh’’ of the 
nurse and the ‘‘hush’’ of the mother. 
Breathing of course is common to all 
animals—yes, vegetables too— but the 
man breathes differently from the cab- 
bage, or dog, or the merely human crea- 
ture. You want power—not the goody- 
goody, sweet little voice, with nothing in 
it [laughter], but one that can ring out 
ashout, praise. [Applause.] Look tothe 
breath, not only for song, but for speech. 


FINANCES. 


‘The treasurer made a full statement of 
receipts and expenses of this session, with 
a classified list of the enrollment by 





counties. The latter will be found in full 

in the list of members appended. The 

account is summarized as follows : 

Receipts. 

J. M. Reed, R. R. Tickets . oc» Ste 

S. G. Smith, Refunded ........ 1.50 

Enrollment, 220, less 6 life members. . 214.00 

J. D. Pyott, Life Membership fee . .. 10.00 
$227.00 

Expenditures. 

) oe ee ae $ 2.50 

D. S. Keck, Treas ...... 22.49 

jJ. D. Pyott, Reporter. .... 62.56 

i A. Aikens . oe 10,00 

D. F. Fortney, Ex. Com ° 11.60 

S. G. Smith, music. . oe 208 

Wm. L. Tomlins, expenses . . 49,00 

Chas. Lose, Ex. Com . . - Sag 

ey Caskey, Gee. wee 10.00 

Programmes and Distribution. 84 44 

Stevens Memorial Portrait . . 175.cO 477.22 





a $260.72 
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CLOSING EXERCISES. 

The Chair: According to our custom, 
the presiding officer elect will now be in- 
stalled. I take equal pleasure in con- 
giatulating a friend on his election to the 
Presidency of this Association, and intro- 
troducing to you as your President Supt. 
Mackey, of Reading. [Applause. ] 

President Mackey: I thank you most 
sincerely for the great honor you have 
done me, which I appreciate very highly. 
The congratulations of friends have 
stirred feelings which I dare not now at- 
tempt to express. I bring to the office 
no special tact or talent, but can assure 
you that no effort of mine shall be spared 
to make the next meeting profitable, and 
to discharge my duties faithfully. I can- 
not compete with my distinguished pre- 
decessor, whose course we have noted for 
years with admiration, of whose success 
we are proud, and to whose future we 
look with great expectations. [Ap- 
plause. | 

This meeting has been singularly rich 
in appeals to the heart, as the beautiful 
environment to the eye. I am a hero- 
worshiper, and the faces on these walls 
are as a galaxy of tutelary deities. I 
trust the memory of their work and their 
example may sink deep into our hearts. 
We have paid our tribute of regard to one 
of these whom we love and admire. 
Meanwhile we do not forget those who 
are yet with us. Here is our Secretary, 
whom all know and honor, and many of 
us younger men look up to him—I was 
not fortunate enough to be his pupil, but 
I have the same feeling towards him. I 
will say but a word more, in memory of 
a young man of rare zeal and courage 
whose grave I saw in the cemetery here. 
He was the active College Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and his addresses and personal work 
amongst the Normal and College students 
were most helpful to the cause in which 
he was so deeply interested. As I looked 
upon his grave I thought, ‘‘ They that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars in the firmament.’’ He 
went early home—Hugh MacAllister 
Beaver. 

Dr. Brumbaugh explained that Dr. 
Hughes of Toronto, who was to have 
spoken this evening, had found it im- 
possible to be here, and as the vacancy 
had been ably filled by the ladies of the 
State Kindergarten Association, the even- 
ing session would be dispensed with. 
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The President then declared the Asso- 
ciation adjourned, with singing of the 
Long Metre Doxology, and benediction by 


Rev. Stevenson. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeplng under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER. - -« «© « J, P, McCASKEY. 





HE State Kindergarten Association 
will meet at Erie, Pa., for a two days’ 
session on Thursday and Friday, October 
20th and 21st, 1898, when it is expected 
that all cities having kindergartens will 
be represented. This important and 
growing department of city school work 
has a great future, and is being well 
managed by the ladies’ societies which 
have undertaken it. 


Dr. G. M. PHILIPS, principal of the 
West Chester State Normal School, and 
family left West Chester for Phila- 
delphia, July 29th, where they embarked 
upon the steamship ‘‘ Pennland,’’ of the 
American Line, for Europe. Their ship 
sailed at 7:30 next morning for Liver- 
pool. Dr. Philips’ intention is to go by 


way of London, through Holland to Ber- | 
lin, Germany, making brief stops at one | 
| much enjoyed by those in attendance. 


or two points of interest on his way. 
After a stay of perhaps a week in Berlin 


he will go to Dresden, where he hopes to | 


locate his family for the year, the main 
purpose of his going being to place his 


two children in German schools in order | 
that they may acquire a knowledge of | 
The Doctor ex- | 
pects to spend two or three months in | 
traveling and in visiting schools, and | 


the German language. 


will return to West Chester about the rst 
of December. Mrs. Philips will remain 
in Europe with their children. He has 
been principal of the Normal School since 
1881, and during all that time has had 
very little rest from his arduous labors 
either in school time or vacation. The 
trustees of the school have granted him 
leave of absence until January ist, but he 





expects to return somewhat earlier. Ar- 
rangements have been made so that the 
work of the school will go on as usual, 
and will not suffer by his absence. 

Dr. JOSEPH S. WALTON, Professor ot 
History in the West Chester State Nor- 
mal School having resigned to accept the 
principalship of the Friends’ Central High 
School in Philadelphia, Prof. Smith Burn- 
ham, of Albion College, Michigan, has 
been elected his successor. 


Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH writes of the 
Memory Work Supplement of the School 
Journal; ‘‘ My literature class is wild 
over it. I need fifteen more copies, so 
that everybody may have it.’’ 


> -———- 


BELLEFONTE MEETING. 


HE report of proceedings of the Belle- 
fonte meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, as found in 
the present number, is very full and satis- 
factory. Mr.J.D.Pyott,who has made this 
report for Zhe Journal during the past 
thirty years, puts a keen brain and a 
master hand behind the reporter’s pencil. 
We may well doubt whether any other 
State Teachers’ Association in the coun- 
try has had its proceedings recorded 
through so long a period of years with 
like uniform fullness and accuracy. 
The meeting, though not so large in its 
enrollment as was expected, was a good 
one, interesting and profitable, and was 


The court-house, in which the same body 
convened in 1867, was a convenient and 
comfortable place for the sessions; the 


| weather was favorable, the extreme heat 


of the preceding week having greatly 
moderated; the hotel accommodations 
were ample and satisfactory. D. F. 
Fortney, Esq., the local member of the 
Executive Committee, was unremitting 
in his efforts to make the meeting as suc- 


| cessful as possible, and under his careful 


| sion were unusually small. 


direction the local expenses of the ses- 
The court 


| room, on the second floor, showed behind 


the Judges’ bench, with draped flags and 
bunting, the portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Governor Curtin and _ the 
memorial portrait of Dr. Burrowes, the 
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latter occupying the place of honor, as 
was fitting on such an occasion. The 
wall spaces on either side showed the fa- 
miliar faces of Governor Beaver, Gover- 
nor Hastings, and the memorial portraits 
of Dr. Higbee and Thaddeus Stevens. 
At the meeting in 1867 Dr. Burrowes was 
the most conspicuous member. He died 
four years later as president of the State 
Agricultural College, within a few miles 
of Bellefonte. 

The hearty welcome to the Association 
was in Governor Beaver’s best vein. He 
was preceded by Mr. Fortney who re- 
viewed in interesting way the work of the 
meeting held in Bellefonte thirty years 
ago, and recalled the memory of men 
then present who have since passed 
away. ‘To the welcome so cordially ex- 
tended by these gentlemen a very happy 
response was made by Col. Passmore, one 
of the oldest members of the Association. 

The president, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
professor of pedagogy of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was at home in the 
chair, and kept the programme running 
with his customary energy, sparkle, and 
good judgment. His inaugural address 
is a contribution of great value to the 
early educational history of the Common- 
wealth. 

The excursion of Wednesday afternoon 
to the Pennsylvania State College was a 
delightful feature of the sessions, and the 
best half-day session of the meeting. Dr. 
George W. Atherton, president of the 
College, and Governor Beaver, president 
of the Board of Trustees, extended a cor- 
dial invitation to visit the buildings and 
grounds of this great school, and to 
hold an afternoon session in the chapel 
of the College. Prof. G. G. Pond and 
Prof. Benedict, of the College, had charge 
of the large party. Membership tickets 
were good upon the train and for the 
banquet at 5.30 p. m. in the spacious 
Armory, at which probably two hundred 
and fifty were present. It was a perfect 
summer day. The beautiful campus of 
thirty-five acres, with its hundreds of 
trees and many fine buildings, looked its 
best, and the grand view from the top of 
the main college building was never bet- 
ter. The buildings of the different de- 
partments were all open for inspection, 
with guides to make the visit more inter- 
esting. The College was, of course, hav- 
ing its vacation, but a number of the pro- 
fessors and their families were still at 
their homes on the campus, and Dr. 
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Atherton was the worthy master of the 
feast on this delightful occasion. 

As to the papers and discussions on 
rural schools, methodical memory work, 
the high school, music in the public 
schools, the work of the kindergarten, 
etc., the reader will find them in full in 
this number. They will repay careful 
reading, and we commend them with 
confidence to the attention especially of 
teachers and directors. 


-— 
> 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








HE meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington, D. 

C., was attended by more than ten thou- 
sand teachers. The delegates from Penn- 
sylvania numbered over five hundred. 
Dr. E. O. LyT#, principal of State Nor- 
mal School at Millersville, was chosen 
President for the ensuing year by a 
unanimous vote. This was a deserved 
tribute to one of the distinguished educa- 
tors of the Keystone State. Another 
Normal School principal, Dr. A. R. Tay- 
lor, of Emporia, Kansas, was made Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Z. X. Snyder, a former Penn- 
sylvanian, is chairman of a committee 
appointed to present an exhaustive report 
on Normal Schools. When we bear in 
mind that Dr. Chas. De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore, was the President of the 
Council for this year, that Pennsylvania 
had the Presidency of the Department of 
Superintendence, and that Pennsylvania 
men occupied a half-dozen of the leading 
places on the programme, it can no longer 
be affirmed that the Keystone State takes 
little interest in the National Association. 
Undoubtedly it would have been well 
if we had followed the example of Mary- 
land in holding the meeting of the State 
Association at the nation’s capital. The 
policy inaugurated at Bellefonte of leav- 
ing to the Executive Committee the 
choice of the time and place for the an- 
nual meeting, will obviate similar mis- 
takes in the future. Without doubt the 
cheap rates to Washington and the many 
attractions which cluster around the 
nation’s capital, drew away many teach- 
ers who are in the habit of attending the 
State Association. On the other hand, it 
must be said in praise of the State Di- 
rector, Prof. S. T. Skidmore, that never 
before was such energy and unflinching 
perseverance displayed in the effort to 
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secure a large attendance from our State. 
The headquarters at the Arlington Hotel 
were in every way a credit to a common- 
wealth which ranks second in the sister- 
hood of States. 

The proceedings were varied and in- 
teresting. It is utterly impossible to give 
an adequate idea of the scope and value 
of the meeting to any one who does not 
read the volume of Proceedings. An 
annual outlay of two dollars will secure 
the volume for any teacher who has found 
it impossible to attend the yearly meet- 
ings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. The good sense and varied 
scholarship of President Greenwood en- 
abled him to give the teachers one of the 
most profitable meetings in the history of 
the N. E. A., and those who get the vol- 
ume for 1898 will perceive that they can 
not keep abreast of the times if they do 
not become members of the Association 
and read the most important papers in 
this and future volumes of the proceed- 
ings. ‘The membership from Pennsylva- 
nia should double itself in the not distant 
future. 


— 
—_— 


THE RED CROSS. 








HE humane society of the Red Cross, 
which is actively at work in its labor 
of love about Santiago and elsewhere, is 
constantly in need of supplies of many 
kinds, but especially of money to be used 
in the purchase in large quantities of 
such things as are needed. Send money. 
It will be used wisely and to the best 
puree. The following stirring appeal 
as just been issued to the people of 
Pennsylvania, to which the response 
Should be quick, and generous, and uni- 
versal: 

‘*The Associate Society of the Red 
Cross of Philadelphia has, during the 
present war and the distress in Cuba 
which preceded the breaking out-of hos- 
tilities between our country and Spain, 
been actively engaged in its humanitar- 
ian work of ministering to the necessities 
of the men in the field and of the suffering 
Cubans. It has sent many articles of 
comfort, even of life-saving importance to 
our troops in their various camps, some- 
times in response to most touching ap- 
peals; the appeal came and the Society 
was ready. It has besides made a large 
number of shipments of goods, provis- 
ions, clothing, medicines to the Cubans. 
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In all its work it has been nobly upheld, 
notably by the people of Philadelphia, 
but also by those of other parts of the 
State and of New Jersey. 

‘* During the blockade and the siege of 
Santiago, one branch of its ministration 
was necessarily suspended, but the Soci- 
ety was not idle, stores continued to be 
received, money to be collected. Among 
other things the equipment of a field am- 
bulance and hospital service has been un- 
dertaken, and already has so far proceeded 
as to be properly regarded as an accom- 
plished fact, and the Society will be able 
to put into the field six ambulances, with 
their proper appurtenances and a pro- 
perly equipped field hospital. 

‘‘ The fall of Santiago reopens the op- 
portunity of merciful workin Cuba. The 
Society has already made arrangements 
to forward several tons of stores, which 
have been only waiting a chance to be 
sent, and has appropriated in addition for 
this shipment $1,200. But this is but a 
drop in the ocean of suffering. More 
must be done. The Society proposes, 
therefore, to charter a steamer, to sail 
from Philadelphia about August 15th, to 
convey the ambulance corps and equip- 
ment to the front and to load the vessel 
with stores, such as soldiers may need, 
and which the government does not pro- 
vide, and with clothing, food, and medi- 
cine, and such other things as may be re- 
quired by those wretched, suffering peo- 
ple, whom we encouraged to resist Spain 
and to make a struggle for liberty, and 
whose suffering has been fearfully and 
necessarily enhanced by the war upon 
which we have entered. 

‘“The Society, therefore, appeals to 
what has never been appealed to in vain, 
to the grand old heart of Pennsylvania, 
the grand old Commonwealth whose 
foundations were laid in love to man, 
irrespective of race, and asks for contri- 
butions for goods and money to enable it 
to carry out its project—to save lives—to 
relieve suffering—to feed the starving—to 
clothe the naked. The Society makes 
this appeal in all confidence. Pennsyl- 
vania has never yet failed when called 
upon in the name of patriotism and hu- 
manity. She will not fail now! 

‘** Contributions in money may be sent 
to William Hill, Treasurer, No. 308 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia; contributions 
of stores addressed to the Associate Soci- 
ety of the Red Cross, Philadelphia, 1501 
Chestnut Street.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, August, 1898. 


TS following are the times and places at 
which the annual session of Count 

and City Teachers’ Institute will be held. 
The common schools must be closed during 
the week of the Institutes, and the time 
cannot be regarded as any part of the school 


- « « Warren 
- Tunkhannock . 


Warren .. 
Wyoming ... 
BOSver ..2 + « « 
Clarion ...- 
Crawford... . . Meadville ... 
Indiana . - » Indiana 
Jefferson Brookville ... 
Sullivan Dushore 

Union Miffiinburg. . . 


- Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

- Dec. 
Dec. 

- Dec. 
Dec. 

- Dec. 


term of any school district in the Common- 


Westmoreland 


- Dec. 


wealth. 


Allegheny 
Butler .. 
Mercer... 
Lawrence 
Bradford . 
Erie... 
Cameron 
Dauphin . 
Greene. . 
Lehigh. . 
McKean .. 
Northampton 
Potter-... 
Susquehanna 
Berks ... 
Chester .. 
Delaware 
Luzerne .. 
Bucks ... 
Huntingdon 
Lackawanna 
Lebanon . . 
Montgomery 
Pike . 


-_ 2e @ 


- « - New Castle 
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Schuylkill .. 


Tioga 


Montour... 


Franklin . 
Lancaster 
Monroe 
Adams . 
Armstrong 
Cambria 
Juniata. . 
Mifflin... 
Vork... 
Carbon... 
Cumberland 
Columbia 
Be « os 
Fulton. . 
Perry .. 
Somerset . 
Wayne. . 
Snyder. . 
Forest 
Washinoton 
Bedford .. 
Blair ... 


- - Butler... 


. Pittsburgh . 


-Mercer. .. 
- « Oct. 
- Oct. 
- Oct. 
- Oct. 
- Oct. 
- Oct. 


- Towanda... . 
, - Oct. 


. Erie City. . 
Driftwood .. 
. Harrisburg . . 
- . Waynesburg . 
. - Allentown. . 
. .Smethport . .. . Oct. 
e « « Oct. 
o « « Oet. 
- e « Oct. 
- Oct. 
- « Oct. 
- - Oct. 
- Oct. 


- Easton .. 
. Condersport 
- Montrose . 
- Reading . . 
- West Chester . 
. Lansdowne. . 
. - Wilkes-Barre. . 
- - Doylestown .. 
- Huntingdon . 
. Scranton 
-Lebanon ... 
- Norristown 
- Milford oa 
- Mahanoy City . . 
- Wellsboro . . 
- Danville 
. Chambersburg 
- Lancaster .. 
Stroudsburg 
. . Gettysburg . 
. Kittanning . 
Ebensberg . 
. Mifflintown 
. - Lewistown . 
. . York 


see ef © © © © @ @ 
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5 . .- Mauch Chunk 


Centre .... 


Clearfield . 
Clinton .. 
Fayette .. 
Lycomin 


- Carlisle ... 

- Bloomsburg . 

- Ridgway 
- » McConnellsbur: 

. New Bloomfiel 

- Somerset... 

- Honesdale . . 

- Middleburg . 

- Tionesta ... 

‘ be 
. . Bedford ... 

- Hollidaysburg 
. . Bellefonte .... 
. . Clearfield .... 
. . Lock Haven 
. . Uniontown. 


Northumberiond . Sunbury. . 


Venango.... 


. Franklin. . 


- . Aug. 
- - Aug. 
- . Aug. 


22. 
29. 
29. 

3- 





. . Greensburg 


CITY ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 


Altoona - . August 29, 
Harrisburg . . August 29, 
Lancaster City . - August 29, 
Wilkes-Barre .... . . . August 29, 
Williamsport August 29, 
Reading . - September 5, 
McKeesport November 21, 
Carbondale January 2, 1899. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to College graduates since 
last report: 

416. R. Edwin Zahniser, Chicora, Butler 
county, Grove City College, April 12, 1889. 

417. Etta Johnston, Butler, Butler county, 
Westminster College, April 12, 1898. sg: 

418. John V. Lesher, Sunbury, North- 
umberland county, Bucknell University, 
April 15, 1898. 

419. Charles McMunn Slease, Worthing- 
ton, Armstrong county, Thiel College, 
April 21, 1898. 

420. Willis N. Parker, Philadelphia, Phil- 
adelphia, Yale College, April 27, 1898. 

421. Georgia M. Taggart, Beaver Falls, 
Beaver county, Geneva College, May 11, 


1898. 

422. S. Cora Gault, Worth, Mercer county, 
Westminster College, May 11, 1898. 

423. John H. Keener, Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin co., Princeton College, May 11, 1898. 

424. Rhoda Graham, Blairsville, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, May 11, 1898. 

425. Clarence G. Cleaver, Milton, North- 
umberland county, Dickinson College, May 
II, 1898. 

426. Susan A. Leet, Greenville, Mercer 
county, Thiel College, May 11, 1898. 

427. Nora Madden, Enon Valley, Law- 
rence county, Mount Union College, May 
14, 1898. 

428. Clara J. Snyder, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, May 14, 1898. 

429. Clarence G. Bausman, Bryn Mrwr, 
Montgomery county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, May 21, 1898. 

430. Addie M. Cooper, Prosperity, Wash- 
8 a98 county, Waynesburg College, May 
21, 1898. 
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431. William S. Lesh, Snydersville, Mon- 

roe co., Dickinson College, May 24, 1898. 
432. Benjamin M. Wagenseller, Selins- 

grove, Snyder county, Bucknell University, 


May 24, a 

433. William E. Tobias, Ansonville, 
Clearfield county, Allegheny College, June 
I, 1898. 

bes H. E. Anderson, Indiana, Indiana 
county, Geneva College, June 1, 1898. 

435. A. A. Hays, Washington, Washing- 
ton county, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, June 1, 1898. 

436. Helen Russel Stahr, Lancaster, Lan- 
caster co , Wellesley College, June 6, 1898. 

437- Helen M. Fackler, Middletown, 
Dauphin co., Wilson College, June 11, 1898. 

438. Forest L. Fulton, Osceola Mills, 
Clearfield county, Bucknell University, 
June 11, 1898. 

439. Florence G. Finney, Tyrone, Blair 
county, Wilson College, June 11, 1898. 

440. J. Howard Anderson, Rochester, 
Beaver county, Washington and Jefferson 
College, June 11, 1898. 

441. Samuel K. Reifsnyder, Catawissa, 
Columbia county, Lafayette College, June 
II, 1898. 

442. Smith Murphy, Centralia, Columbia 
co., Mount Union College, June 28, 1898. 

443. William C. Summers, Lewisburg, 
Union co., Bucknell University, July 5, 1898. 

444. John Wesley Gruver, Easton, North- 
ampton co., Lafayette College, July 5, 1898. 

445. Asa Elmer Gruver, Easton, North- 
ampton co., Lafayette College, July 5, 1898. 

446. Samuel D. Wingate, Oxford, Chester 
county, Lincoln University, July 5, 1898. 

447. John D. Meese, California, Washing- 
ton co., Mount Union College, July 5, 1898. 

448. Sydney J. Hartman, Oley, Berks 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
July 5, 1898. 

449. John C. Blackburn, Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, Otterbein Univer- 
sity, July 5, 1898. 

450. C. W. Dickey, Baxter, Jefferson 
county, Grove City College, July 5, 1898. 

451. B. J. Long, Drenner, Westmoreland 
county, Grove City College, July 5: 1898. 

452. John A. Erbe, Upper St. Clair, Alle- 
gheny co., Grove City College, July 5, 1898. 

453. Mallie H. Coventry, Grove City, 
Mercer co., Grove 7 College, June 5, 1898. 

454. Morris D. High, Oley, Berks county, 
Franklin and Marshall College, July 5, a 

455. Geo. W. Atwell, Harrisville, Butler 
county, Grove City College, July 5, 1898. 

456. Willis L. Rowlands, Canton, Brad- 
ford co., Colgate University, July 5, 1898. 

457. A. P. Bittinger, Belknap, Armstrong 
county, Grove City College, July 5, 1898. 

458. Jennie McFate, New Castle, Law- 
rence co., Westminster College, July 5, 1898. 

459. James R. Boal, Cochranton, Crawford 
county, Grove City College, July 5, 1898. 

460. Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Smithfield, 
nea county, West Virginia University, 


Fa 
July 5, 1898. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BERKS—Supt. Rapp: During the past sea- 
son we held thirty-two public examinations, 
of which three were special. There were 
520 applicants examined, of whom 330 re- 
ceived certificates, among which were ten 
professionals. Ten new buildings will be 
erected the coming year, two of them eight- 
room buildings. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: In spite of 
many discouraging conditions, our school 
work during the past year was attended 
with quite satisfactory results. Classes 
were graduated in the high schools of 
Elizabethville, Halifax, Hummelstown, 
Lykens, Millersburg, and Williamstown. 
I conducted the final examination of the 
classes at Halifax, Lykens, Millersburg and 
Williamstown, and assisted in the examina- 
tion of the Hummelstown class. The 
Alumni Association of the Lykens High 
School inaugurated a movement a year ago 
that might be profitably followed by other 
such organizations. A gold medal was 
offered to the member of the senior class, 
and one to the member of the junior class, 
who would attain the highest average of 
work during the year. The medals were 
publicly presented to the winners on com- 
mencement evening by the President of the 
Association, Mr. Irvin J. Long, editor of the 
Lykens Register. The offer of these medals 
acted as an incentive throughout the year, 
and secured excellent work in both classes. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton: Interest in the 
schools is growing in our county. Several 
townships have increased teachers’ salaries. 
High schools are talked of in some districts, 
and there is a possibility of their being 
built. Directors are also beginning to pro- 
vide libraries. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The examina- 
tlons were fairly well attended by directors 
and friends. The applicants were never 
better prepared. The teachers are nearly 
all engaged. In most of the districts only 
the best teachers were selected, and when it 
was known that an applicant was not a suc- 
cessful teacher, he was not employed, regard- 
less of the certificate he held. 

me pcr | Becht: Commencement 
exercises were held in South Williamsport, 
Montoursville and Picture Rocks. The 
graduating classes were especially well pre- 
pared, and the exercises were attended by 
unusually large audiences. The work done 
throughout the county during the past 
winter was highly satisfactory. 

NoRTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The di- 
rectors of Palmer township sold one of their 
school properties and bought another lot on 
which they will build a two-room house and 
establish two more graded schools. This is 
a move in the right direction. They also 
fixed the term the same as last year, nine 
months, and increased the salary from $35 
to $40 per month. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The long-term 
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schools closed in May. The year has been 
filled with many enjoyable features of school 
work. The recommendations of the super- 
intendent were promptly observed, and al- 
most universally adopted. Theincrease in 
attendance has —— Claysville, Char- 
leroi and East Washington to erect addi- 
tional buildings. The work is well on the 
way. We expect but few districts next 
year to have less than seven months. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: On Sun- 
day evening, May 31, Robert S. Hess, a mem- 
ber of our graduating class, died of paralysis 
of the heart. Memorial exercises were held 
in the high school on the afternoon of the 
day of the funeral. The high school faculty, 
the Superintendent and the President of the 
Board attended the funeral in a body. The 
graduating exercises, held June 30, in Christ 
Reformed Church, were pronounced by all 
present a great advance on all preceding ex- 
ercises of a similar character. The church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
hundreds were turned away for lack of room. 
Dr. Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University, 
delivered the address tothe graduating class, 
on ‘‘Mistaken Views of Education.’’ The 
class consisted of six boys and seven girls. 
Four of the class will enter college in Sep- 
tember. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Hoffman : Commence- 
ment exercises were held in the opera house 


on the evening of June 5. The class num- 
bered fifteen, six boys and nine girls. They 
acquitted themselves very creditably, and 
received diplomas in the presence of a large 
and interested audience. 
rates a Bovard: Twenty pupils 
r 


were graduated from the high school. Ex- 
ercises for the class day were held June 21, 
and for graduation, June 24. Both were well 
attended. 

NORRISTOWN — Supt. Gotwals: Com- 
mencement exercises were held June 28. 
As usual, the opera house was crowded with 
an appreciative audience. The class num- 
bered thirty-eight, nineteen boys and nine- 
teen girls. The exercises passed off to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. A large flag 
was raised at the new school building. The 
exercises consisted of patriotic songs by the 
pupils and an address by Dr. Lamar, now a 
resident of this place. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our schools 
completed their year’s work on the 27th of 
May with appropriate closing exercises 
which were witnessed by large and inter- 
ested audiences. In the afternoon the sen- 
ior class of the high school held their usual 
Class Day exercises, and in the evening 
they gave a reception in the study hall to 
their parents and friends. This was a new 
feature, and proved a perfect success. On 
the evening of the 31st, the regular High 
School Commencement exercises were held 
in the G. A. R. Opera House, and thirty- 
three young ladies and gentlemen were 
granted diplomas of graduation. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Our term 
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closed with public exercises of an interest- 
ing and profitable character, which were 
highly appreciated. A class of fifty-four 
was promoted to the high school on Friday 
evening, May 20th. The audience on this 
occasion was made up largely of the gram- 
mar grades, as they were admitted by ticket 
on special invitation. Rev. C. W. Green, 
of the M. E. church, delivered an address 
filled with wholesome advice and encourage- 
ment to the parents and to the boys and 
girls about to take up their high school 
work. On the evening of May 25th, the 
high school Commencement was held, with 
a class of thirty-seven. The exercises by 
representatives of the class, interspersed 
with excellent music by the entire school, 
were followed by the annual address, deliv- 
ered by Dr. Geo. W. Hull, of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School. Notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour, his earnest and 
eloquent words were listened to with 
marked attention. The exercises of the 
term came to a fitting close in the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association. This 
organization is becoming a | port for good 
in the educational system of our borough. 
It now numbers 271 members. The exer- 
cises on this occasion were of the usual de- 
gree of excellence, comprising the following 
parts: First, a musical and literary pro- 
gramme, a very prominent feature of which 
was a stirring address by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
second, a reception to Dr. Brumbaugh by 
the faculty and members of the association; 
and, last but not least, the always highly 
appreciated annual banquet. Our national 
emblem was a prominent feature in the dec- 
oration of the banqueting table; and among 
the many appropriate toasts that were re- 
sponded to, was one ‘‘ To our Country,”’ b 
Dr. H. W. Roop, President of Lebanon Val- 
ley Ccllege, an honored member of the As- 
sociation. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: As a result ot 
the teachers’ examinations fifteen provis- 
ional and three professional certificates were 
granted. Examinations held throughout 
the district were very satisfactory; aclass ot 
about eighty will enter the high school next 
year. The graduating class, numbering 
forty-three, the largest in the history ot the, 
high school, held their commencement ex- 
ercises in the auditorium of the new high 
school. They were greeted by the largest 
audience ever assembled here to witness this 
event. The exercises were especially inter- 
esting and satisfactory to parents, directors, 
the faculty and their friends. Percentage 
of attendance during the month was 93. 

TyRONE—Supt. Kauffman: Commence- 
ment was held on the evening of June 2d, in 
the Academy of Music. The graduating class 
was composed of seven young ladies. Dr. 
Byron W. King delivered the class address. 
The exercises were of such a character as to 
give stimulus to the educational interests ot 
the community. 
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FEW MEN have expressed in more exquisite lan- 
guage than Macaulay the affection which every good 
man feels for a wise and loving mother: “Make much 
of it while yet you have the most precious of all good 
gifts—a loving mother. Read the unfathomable love 
of those eyes; the kind anxiety of that tone and look, 
however slight your pain. In after life you may have 
friends, fond, dear, kind friends; but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness lav- 
ished upon you which none but a mother bestows. 
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Often do I sigh in my struggle with the hard, uncar 
ing world for the sweet, deep security I felt when of 
an evening, nestled in her bosom, I listened to some 
quiet tale, suitable to my age, read in her tender and 
untiring voice. Never can I forget her sweet glances 
cast upon me when I appeared asleep; never her kiss 
of peace at night. Years have passed away since I laid 
her beside my father, yet still her voice whispers from 
the grave, and her eyes watch over me as I visit spots 





long since hallowed to the memory of my mother.” 
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Says'the late Albert Barnes: “ The richest blessing of 
Heaven to mankind is the Bible, and no book has ever 
been written so admirably adapted to the common 
mind, and so fitted to elevate the sunken, the ignorant 
and the degraded. There is no more decided enemy 
of the progress of the human race in intelligence, 

urity and freedom than he who prevents the circu- 
fation of this holy volume, and there is no sincerer 
friend of the species than he who ‘ causes it to be read 

all,’ and whd contributes to make it accessible to 
families and all the inhabitants of the world.” If 





ever there was a man thoroughly qualified to express 


an opinion as to the inherent and incidental value of 
the sacred volume, that man was Albert Barnes. He 
made the Bible his life-long study, It is sad to hear 
benighted prejudice or ignorance oppose the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools or elsewhere. No 
defence of the propriety of the measure ought to be 
needed. We are often reminded of an anecdote which 
comes in well just here. A certain nobleman, who 
knew more about the turf than he did of theology, 
was asked to subscribe for Bishop Watson’s Apology 
for the Bible. “Why,” said he in astonishment, “I 
didn’t know that the Bible needed any apology.” 
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